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Scientific Facts and Scientific Hypotheses.’ 


—_ 


My object in this paper is not in any way to consider specific 
scientific difficulties ; that is a task which has been essayed by 
others, and with much greater skill than any of which I can 
boast. What I desire to attempt is to offer a few suggestions 
as to the right attitude towards science of those who are firm 
believers in the teachings of the Church. 

And at the outset I wish to distinguish carefully between 
scientific facts and scientific hypotheses. The former are 
matters of observation, the latter of deduction. The former 
scarcely admit of doubt, if they admit of it at all; the latter 
may appear to be incontrovertible or may not rise to as high a 
level even as a pious opinion. For example it is an unquestioned 
fact that some living creatures have backbones and some have 
not; that certain animals live in one part of the world and in 
that part alone; that certain acids combine with certain bases 
to form certain combinations or salts. 

There is no gainsaying facts such as these, nor has the 
Church anything to say to them save in so far as she uses them 
in building up her system of philosophy. 

An hypothesis endeavours to explain facts, to bind them 
together, to co-relate them. As an example we might take 
the much-debated theory which asserts that all living animals 
have been derived from simpler forms—the doctrine of trans- 
formation. 

Before discussing our attitude to such hypotheses there are 
two points which it will be well to keep in mind: 

(i.) That what has long been thought to be a scientific fact 
may turn out to have been all along only an hypothesis, and 
perhaps an inaccurate hypothesis too. I shall deal more fully 
with this point when I come to touch upon the question of the 
so-called chemical elements. 


1 A paper read at the Catholic Conference, Preston, September 11, 1907» 
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(ii.) That scientific facts without hypotheses to bind them 
together are interesting but disjoined. They may, like the 
sheep’s head, afford “ fine confused feeding,” but the effect upon 
the student will be like that produced upon the man who 
attempted to satisfy his literary cravings by reading Johnson’s. 
Dictionary. 

They are like the bricks and mortar out of which the genius 
of the architect can construct a Westminster Cathedral, but 
which otherwise remain a confused and meaningless mass. 

Hence the construction of hypotheses is not only a legitimate 
exercise of scientific imagination, it is also an absolutely 
necessary one if science is to progress and knowledge to 
increase. 

But what is too often forgotten is that many—it would not 
be too much to say most—of these theories never attain toa 
greater dignity than that of a working hypothesis, and many of 
them perish before they have arrived even at this pitch of 
acceptance. 

In the biological sciences at least it may safely be said that 
there is hardly a single theory which can be regarded as being, 
even in its measure, as firmly established as a mathematical 
proposition. 

Take the theory of evolution which, as the little scientific 
manuals are never tired of assuring us, unless a scientific man 
believe, he is undoubtedly lost. What is the real value of this 
hypothesis? It may fairly be said that it is accepted by most, 
though perhaps not by all men of science, though the same 
men of science differ as widely as can be as to how evolution 
has come about. Few, however, if any, would be so temerarious 
as to say that this hypothesis rests on as secure a foundation 
as, say, a proposition of Euclid, or as one of the positive facts 
of science like those alluded to previously. But if this be the 
case, and it can hardly be denied, then this theory, like others, 
remains only a theory and cannot be accepted as being more 
than a working hypothesis, though admittedly the most fruitful 
of results of all the hypotheses which have been put forward 
by scholars belonging to the biological wing of the scientific 
army. 

As I have already said, this is not the view which is taken 
of this subject by the compilers of the little manuals which 
flutter in such swarms from the popular press, but it is of great 
importance to take these manuals at their real value and not 
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at that which is set upon them by their writers. A recent 
writer has very pertinently observed : 


Laymen in science who wish to follow the trend of modern dis- 
covery are limited for the most part to one of two things: Either they 
must read the pseudo-science of the magazines, which is arranged 
chiefly for dramatic effect rather than for accurate exposition, or they 
must turn to specialized and technical works written by the discoverers 
themselves for their fellow-workers—books in which technical training 
is taken for granted, and the lay-reader, however cultured and thoughtful 
he may be, becomes utterly and hopelessly lost. The world is then 
divided between men who know and cannot tell, and men who tell and 
cannot know. 


We conclude, then, that the formation of scientific hypotheses 
is legitimate and useful ; that each has to be carefully weighed 
and no hasty judgment formed upon it, and that its real value 
is to be estimated from the opinion, the carefully-matured 
opinion, of genuine workers, and not from the dicta of magazine 
articles or of popular manuals of science. 

In this connection it seems well to make two remarks: 
(1) It is clearly foolish at its first enunciation to announce 
any theory as certainly true and to denounce those who 
hesitate to accept it, and it is equally foolish to boast that 
this theory, which may or may not be true, completely upsets 
all the teachings of religion or even some of them. A single 
glance at the scrap-heap, where rusting wrecks of bygone 
theories have been cast, should prevent any man of science 
from taking up any such rash and hasty an attitude. 

(2) It is equally unwise, if I may venture to offer this 
criticism, for theologians who may perhaps be but little versed 
in science and its methods, hastily to assume that the adherents 
of some hypothesis are right in their conclusion as to its 
opposition to religious teaching, and to condemn it, as has been 
done in the past, without first carefully considering what the 
real bearing of the theory upon religion may happen to be. 
Before taking up any such attitude it would be better to leave 
the theory for a time to the criticism of scientific men, and how 
corrosive that criticism may be I must now make some attempt 
to show. 

In doing this I shall take an example from each of the two 
great branches of science, physical and biological. 

Everybody, one may presume, will have heard of the 
alchemists and of their search for the philosopher’s stone 
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which was supposed to possess the power of transmuting 
one substance into another; of making, for example, gold out 
of lead. 

This search was based upon the underlying theory that 
there was a materia prima of which all substances were different 
manifestations, and the search itself was valuable in that it led 
to the emergence of the great science of chemistry. 

Robert Boyle—the father of chemistry, and the brother of 
the Earl of Cork, as his tombstone describes him—a very 
distinguished exponent of his science, wrote, in 1681, a work 
called The Skyptical Chemist, which was the commencement of 
the movement which displaced the view of the alchemists that 
there was a “simple, perfect essence,” and replaced it by the 
theory that there existed some seventy or eighty elements which 
were unchangeable and undecomposable. It is fair to say that 
the view that these elements were unchangeable was always 
guarded by careful men of science with the proviso that they 
were unchangeable so far as could be seen. Thus Davy stated 
in 1811 that “to inquire whether the metals be capable of being 
decomposed and composed is a grand object of true philosophy,” 
and Faraday, in 1815, that “to decompose the metals, to reform 
them, and to realize the once absurd notion of transmutation, 
are the problems now given to chemists for solution.” But 
in spite of assertions such as this, it is fair to say that all 
chemical work for more than two hundred years proceeded upon 
the assumption that the simplicity of the elements was a scientific 
fact. And yet recent discoveries seem to show that the fact was 
in reality only a theory, and that theory not an accurate one; 
nay, more, that the alchemists in their underlying assumption 
were nearer to the truth than the many generations of chemists 
which succeeded them. To justify this statement it must be 
explained in the first place that some twenty-five years ago 
Sir Norman Lockyer showed, by spectroscopic methods, that a 
certain element, which he called helium, at that time not known 
to exist upon the earth, was to be found in abundance in the 
atmosphere of the sun. Now recent research seems to show 
that this helium is a disintegration product of radium, and if 
that is the case, then one form of matter has been caught in the 
act of transmuting itself into another. Moreover, there is some 
evidence that radium itself is a disintegration product from 
some other substance, perhaps the hitherto called element 
uranium, or, as others hold, of some unknown substance 
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which accompanies uranium. Finally, the element thorium 
appears to be constantly engaged in generating from itself 
another solid element which again decays, its end-product being 
so far unknown. These facts, if they be facts, are the result of 
but a few years’ investigations; for it is but yesterday that 
M. and Mme. Curie announced their discovery of radium. Yet 
they have rendered insecure the whole basis upon which 
chemists have been working for more than two hundred years, 
and strikingly illustrate the truth of the statement that great 
hesitation should be exhibited before scientific facts are regarded 
as being surely and irrefragably established. 

But far beyond the points above dealt with is the view 
which is now being put forward that all matter is one in its last 
analysis. That the molecules of which any substance is made 
up are composed of certain factors called atoms has long been 
a dictum of science, and the atomic theory, so wonderful and so 
fruitful, is built upon it. But it is now urged that these atoms 
consist of corpuscles or electrons, and that each of these is made 
up of a moving unit of negative electricity together with the 
ether which is bound up with it. A collection of such corpuscles, 
surrounded and balanced by a sphere of positive electricity, is 
an atom. Hence in essence there is no difference between the 
corpuscles of any substances. It is their arrangement in the 
atom, their positions with regard to one another, perhaps 
the kinks or vortices which they produce in the ether surround- 
ing them, or which exist in that ether, which produce the 
differences in the atoms and hence produce the differences in the 
substances of which they are the constituent parts. If all this 
be true then it is not too much to expect that some means may 
yet be found by which the arrangement of the corpuscles in the 
atom may be artificially altered, and one substance actually 
transmuted into another. Incidentally I may remark that 
besides rehabilitating the alchemists, this view, so far as I under- 
stand such matters, comes uncommonly close to the scholastic 
theory of matter and form. What I have said shows, I think 
I may claim, that even a theory of such respectable antiquity and 
such apparently unimpeachable validity as that of the chemical 
elements may turn out to have been inaccurate, and that, if such 
be the case, it is a strong proof of the wisdom which bids one 
hesitate before rashly forming a judgment as to any hypothesis 
or its bearing upon any other order of thought. 

Turning to the other side of scientific investigation, I must 
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dwell for a few moments on the so-called Darwinian theory, and 
in doing so, must first clear up the misapprehension under which 
so many persons labour, that Darwin was the originator of the 
doctrine of transformation, of the view, that is, that certain living 
things were derived from other living things, the theory of what 
we should call Derivative Creation. Darwin, of course, did nothing 
of the kind, for such a solution of the condition of affairs in the 
world of living things was proposed centuries before Darwin was 
born. To take only our own theologians, such a view was in 
essence put forward by St. Augustine, by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
by Cornelius 4 Lapide, and by Suarez, as has been shown by 
Mivart in a now almost forgotten book, Zhe Genesis of Species, 
and by Father Wasmann in his splendid treatise, Die Moderne 
Biologie und die Entwicklungstheorte, so that, whether true or not, 
the doctrine in one shape or another has a very respectable 
antiquity. What Darwin did was to suggest a means by which 
the transformation might have taken place, and his great factor 
was Natural Selection. Now many hold that Natural Selection 
does not exist, and Professor T. H. Morgan says that the 
discoveries of the Augustinian Abbot Mendel has given that 
theory its coup de grace. But if it exists it is nothing, and can 
be nothing but a sieve by which certain changes, which have in 
some way or another arisen, are tried and retained or lost. It 
postulates an internal force of variation following some law, and 
that again demands the existence of a law and of a law-giver. 
But let that pass. Darwin called these variations spontaneous, 
and he insisted particularly that they were individually slight, 
minute, and insensible. On such an hypothesis most biologists, 
and at first all, have pursued their work. 

But of recent years another school has arisen which declares 
that these slight, almost unnoticeable changes on which Darwin 
relied, are utterly powerless to bring about any transformation, 
and that it is only by the occurrence—the sudden occurrence— 
of large and considerable changes or “mutations” that a new 
species is produced. De Vries, the distinguished Dutch botanist, 
claims that he has been able to observe the birth of new species 
in the vegetable kingdom, and he and Bateson and others 
proclaim that Variation is discontinuous and not continuous, in 
other words, that the accumulation of small variations which 
Darwin counted on, and the efficacy of which Mivart doubted, 
have nothing to do with the process. And again we are brought 
back, if these “mutations” really occur, to the imperative 
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necessity for some internal cause which produces these large 
spontaneous departures from the normal condition, and to the 
equally imperative necessity for a law to regulate them, and for 
a law-giver who has established them and set them in motion. 

I take this instance because the hypotheses of Natural 
Selection and of the efficacy of small variations in the 
production of species really lie at the bottom of the whole of 
the Darwinian edifice. These theories were supported with all 
the marvellous skill and with all the industry and research 
which were the attributes of that truly great man, yet we now 
find them controverted, and learn that they too may have to 
find their way to the scrap-heap of which I have spoken, 
a scrap-heap on which would be found also Darwin’s beloved 
“ pangenesis”” theory, and perhaps some other of his hypotheses. 

That these theories should have found their way there in no 
way detracts from the greatness of the man, or the remarkable 
power which his work has had in stimulating scientific research, 
It merely proves that fresh facts, of which he was not cognizant, 
have come to light, facts which upset or seem to upset his 
theories. But it affords another proof of the extraordinary 
caution which we should adopt in dealing with scientific 
hypotheses, the scepticism with which they should be received, 
and the importance of constantly keeping before one’s mind the 
fact that the hypothesis, however alluring, is only a working 
hypothesis, and that it must not be estimated at a higher value 
than that which it really possesses. 

On the whole, then, I hope I have been able to show by the 
examples which I have chosen, and I might have added many 
others to them, that a scientific hypothesis is by no means 
necessarily a scientific truth. I also wish to emphasize the 
point that this is a matter which is perfectly well understood by 
men of science, and that the reason why there is any doubt 
at all about it in the minds of the public, is that the public relies 
for its information upon unreliable manuals and articles which, 
for effect, pick up a theory and flaunt it in the face of that 
public as if it were a fact as undeniable as sunrise and sunset, 
and moreover often draw from it deductions which are frequently 
unwarrantable and almost always absent from the minds, or at 
least the books, of the real originators of the main hypothesis. 

And so, to any one worried by the bearing or supposed 
bearing of any scientific hypothesis upon matters close to his 
heart I would say, “ Do not be worried ; theories come and go 
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but God remains for ever, and there can be no possible ultimate 
contradiction or difference between the tenets of His Church 
and the laws of His creation.” 

There is just one other point which I should wish to dwell 
upon for a moment. The extraordinary results of science during 
the past fifty years, the remarkable fecundity of observation in 
all branches, the almost incredible progress which has been 
made, all tend to show the wonderful complexity of the 
problems with which we have to do, and the truly amazing 
extent of our ignorance. If there is a science in which it might 
be supposed that really definite knowledge had been arrived at 
it is that of physics, yet it is not perhaps too much to say that 
physicists are beginning to come to the conclusion that they 
know nothing of the underlying physical facts of which ordinary 
things and phenomena are the symbol and the manifestation. 
The same is true on the biological side. The greater the 
improvements in the microscope, the more subtle the methods 
of microscopic preparation, the more delicate and searching the 
experiments undertaken, the greater are the mysteries which 
are found to surround us. There is nothing on which greater 
pains and study have been expended than on the structure and 
physiology of the cell, and speaking to an audience such as this, 
I may add that it is matter of congratulation for us that some 
of the most important and fruitful of this work has been done in 
the University of Louvain. 

It is a small thing—the cell. It might have been supposed 
by the casual observer that no very great amount of labour 
would be necessary to clear up all that could possibly be known 
of such a very limited field of investigation. Yet after so many 
years of work, after the unceasing toil of hundreds of observers 
in all parts of the world, the leading authority on the subject 
finds himself compelled to write, “The recent advance of 
discovery has not tended to simplify our conceptions of 
cell-life, but has rather led to ‘an emphasized sense of the 
diversity and complexity of its problems.” 

The sea by the side of which Sir Isaac Newton picked up his 
pebbles is a much greater one than even he imagined, and the 
pebbles which remain to be picked up are a million for every 
one on which a discoverer has as yet laid his hand. How can 
we then, in the presence of such a confession of ignorance, feel 
any great confidence in the foundation or longevity of a 
scientific theory when we know not the day in which some new 
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pebble may not be picked up which will shatter that theory 
into fragments, as that fine pebble radium has shattered so 
many pre-existing views. 

Pulchra quae videntur, pulchriora quae existimantur, longe 
pulcherrima quae ignorantur. We have not come to the confines 
of knowledge as yet nor anywhere near them. 

We cannot understand the flower from the crannied wall nor 
even grasp the secrets of one of the many million cells of which 
it is built up, and it is improbable that future generations will 
succeed in clearing up all the mysteries which elude our grasp. 

But till all these have been cleared up it is hard to say that 
any scientific hypothesis is irrefutably established. 

Facts let us have in as great a measure as possible and 
theories too, let us have, in any reasonable number—but let us be 
quite clear as to what are facts and what are theories, and quite 
definite in our ideas as to the relative value of the two categories. 


BERTRAM C, A. WINDLE. 





The Catholic Conference, 1907. 
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THE Catholic Conference has this year returned to the north, 
where its first and principal successes have been attained. In 
many ways, nothing could afford a greater contrast than the 
gathering of last year at Brighton and that of the present at 
Preston ; but these differences were confined to externals—the 
inwardness and the moving spirit were the same in each, 
Earnestness and enthusiasm, a steady devotion to Catholic 
interests, frank and outspoken discussion in the presence and 
with the approval of the highest ecclesiastical authorities of the 
country—were, as they always are, notes of the Conference 
itself; while on the part of the Catholics of the town, clergy 
and laity, there was the same cordial welcome—perhaps a little 
more vigorously expressed at Preston, as is the custom of the 
north; the same care in the preliminaries which are essential 
to the success of these meetings; the same desire to leave 
nothing undone which could possibly be done to ensure that 
the Preston Conference should at least maintain the reputation 
of previous gatherings. 

The differences to which I have referred were mainly those 
inseparable from the mzse-en-scéne. The proximity of Brighton 
to London, the attractiveness of the sea, the laudable anxiety 
to show that the South could arouse itself and emulate the 
North in enthusiasm, the very special efforts to which this 
anxiety aroused the Bishop and clergy: all these compensated 
for the absence of such features as the children’s demonstration 
—originated at Newcastle in 1901, and ever since a conspicuous 
feature in northern gatherings; the mass meeting of men and 
the more recent but equally successful meeting for women, 
which again was a northern development—features which, 
merely for want of the numbers necessary to such demon- 
strations, are impossible in the south. One difference might, 
one would have thought, have been by this time overcome. It 
was notable that at Brighton local Catholics of position, from 
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the Duke of Norfolk downwards, took a conspicuous interest 
in the proceedings and manifested this by their attendance ; 
and it was hoped that the example then set would have been 
followed elsewhere. But the Catholic families of Lancashire 
and the wealthy Catholics of Liverpool were almost entirely 
unrepresented, notwithstanding that Liverpool boasts a special 
branch of the Catholic Truth Society; and so long as this is 
the case, the Conferences cannot assume the representative 
character to which they would seem to be entitled. 

Certain alterations introduced last year were adopted with 
success—among these the arrangements with the railways for 
the issue of return tickets at a greatly reduced rate, which 
was first carried out on a large scale in 1906, were adopted 
this year with satisfactory results, and may be regarded as 
permanently established. On the other hand, the old plan, 
departed from at Brighton, of reading the two papers of each 
session consecutively and debating them together afterwards, 
was resumed; although it would seem that the plan, when 
two different subjects are treated, must be inconvenient, it does 
not prove so in practice, while it is infinitely easier for those 
who have charge of the meeting to feel that each reader has 
had his innings, and that the rest of the time is open for discus- 
sion. Similarly the arranging beforehand for a special speaker 
to follow the reader, as at Brighton, was not attempted ; here, 
again, the old plan proved in practice the better—the other 
seemed to result in some cases in the reading of /wo papers 
where only one was expected. The methods of the Church 
Congress, which suggested the alteration at Brighton, are no 
doubt admirably suited to that body, but they do not always 
take kindly to transplantation. 

It must be owned that the anticipation that the Conference 
will be regarded as a rendezvous for the various Catholic 
societies is still far from fulfilment; yet this year, as last, 
something has been done in that direction. The evening 
meeting for women was made the occasion for a rapprochement 
between two organizations which are doing excellent work in 
London and elsewhere—the Ladies of Charity and the Catholic 
Women’s League ; the Prisoners’ Aid Society was represented 
by its Secretary, who gave an account of its work; the Catholic 
Association brought a body of its members from the south ; 
the C.T.S. of Ireland was represented by two of its members. 
It may be that next year the Eucharistic Congress, which is to 
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be held in London, will be marked by a further step in the 
direction of combined action, for the Archbishop has expressed 
his wish that various bodies should take part in the arrange- 
ments for this important event, which will supersede the 
annual Conference under the auspices of the Catholic Truth 
Society. 

The inaugural meeting, at which the Archbishop as usual 
delivered the address, was perhaps hardly as crowded as is 
customary in the north. There seemed to be an impression, 
which I am informed was erroneous, but which gained credence 
from the wording of the circular regarding the tickets for 
associates, that there would be no tickets of admission to single 
meetings ; and as working men obviously could not be present 
at the day meetings, they naturally did not feel disposed to pay 
half-a-crown for an associate’s card. Be this as it may, the hall 
was not quite full, although the enthusiasm of those present 
was all that could be desired. The Archbishop’s address, as 
well as the other papers read, has been printed in the weekly 
press, and will be issued at once by the Catholic Truth Society : 
it defined clearly and unmistakably the Catholic policy on 
education, and, as the Bishop of Shrewsbury said, “expressed the 
thoughts that are in the heart and mind of every Catholic man 
and woman in the kingdom.” The speeches on this opening 
night were all by Bishops; during the Conference, however, their 
Lordships remained almost entirely silent, though appreciative 
and sympathetic, listeners to the debates; it was with difficulty 
that the Bishop of Salford could be induced to say a few words 
on the papers dealing with science. 

But if the attendance on the opening night left something 
to be desired, that at the day meetings was entirely satisfactory. 
As last year, it was so large that it was necessary to adjourn from 
the Assembly Room attached to the Public Hall to the Hall 
itself ; and when, as on the last afternoon, this was impossible 
on account of the Children’s Meeting in the Hall, the crowding 
was unpleasant and the heat almost unbearable. There was a 
time when the day attendances were regrettably small, but in 
this respect there is a steady advance year by year. A speaker 
called attention to the comparative absence of men, apparently 
forgetful that in Preston the Catholics are largely of the 
industrial class, and provoking the remark—‘“ Don’t your men 
work in London?” That the audience was keenly interested 
was manifest not only by their attention to the readers and 
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speakers, but by the readiness with which the discussions were 
carried on. These have never been more lively and outspoken, 
and the outsider who thinks that Catholics dare not speak in 
the presence of their Bishops and clergy would have been 
astonished to hear the freedom with which opinions were 
expressed—notably in the debate on the paper on Socialism, 
when the Bishops were urged by one speaker to issue a joint 
Pastoral on the subject. Another speaker—a working-man— 
who spoke with intense earnestness and manifest knowledge, 
complained of the need of a constructive Catholic programme 
in opposition to the systems that were working against them ; 
he said that want of action in that direction had always been 
a weakness, and, with regard to Socialism, thought the Catholics 
of this country had a right to expect a clear statement from the 
Bishops—a sentiment received with applause. It was curious 
to contrast with this outspokenness the caution which prevailed 
at the earlier Conferences—a caution extending so far that, at 
the first Conference at Westminster, the Bishop of Salford 
(afterwards Cardinal Vaughan) requested the reporters not to 
take note of the speeches. Incidentally may be mentioned here 
the very full report, not only of the papers but of the discussions, 
in the Catholic Times of September 13th. 

The papers which were read were perhaps particularly well 
calculated to stimulate discussion. Those on “Socialism” and 
“the Social Movement” (treating one subject, as their titles 
indicate, from different standpoints), by Dr. Mooney and 
Mgr. Parkinson, set forth in the plainest terms possible the 
need for dealing with the whole question in a more compre- 
hensive and thorough manner than had hitherto been attempted: 
Mgr. Parkinson in particular emphasized the need for a supply 
of Catholic literature on that subject—a suggestion which 
Mr. Britten was not slow to accept, appealing to the Monsignore 
dhimself to take up the matter, which he expressed his willingness 
to do. It is certainly high time that something was done in 
the way of defining exactly how far the measures advocated by 
Socialists are capable of being supported by Catholics, and 
where the line must be drawn between these and principles 
fundamentally false. Both Mgr. Parkinson and Dr. Mooney 
made it clear that many of the reforms advocated must commend 
themselves to every Catholic who has eyes to see and a heart to 
feel the injustices under which so many workers still suffer ; and 
it is surely time that this were more generally recognized and 
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that Catholics took a larger share than they have hitherto done 
in matter affecting the common weal. Sweating, to take only 
one example, is repugnant to justice, and defrauding the labourer 
of his hire is placed by the Church among the sins crying to 
Heaven for vengeance; yet we look in vain in the programme 
of the Anti-sweating Exhibition just opened in London for any 
Catholic name among those who are endeavouring by an object- 
lesson to bring the matter home to the consciences of the people. 
It is to be hoped that when the committee which Mgr. Parkinson 
proposes to form in connection with the Catholic Truth Society 
gets to work, it will not be met by the apathy which rendered 
the efforts of a similar committee formed to deal with rationalist 
publications sterile and unproductive. 

This appeal for literature was put forward with great force— 
not for the first time—by Dr. Windle, whose admirable paper on 
“ Scientific Facts and Scientific Hypotheses,” which deservedly 
attracted the attention not only of the local but also of the 
London press, is printed in full in this number of THE MONTH. 
Speaking at the end of the debate he pointed out how much 
solid good would be done if some of the money spent on 
unnecessary and often bad decorations of churches were devoted 
to the subsidizing of new and cheap works of an antidotal 
character or cheap editions of such books as Father Gerard’s 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. For such work as 
this the ordinary funds of the Catholic Truth Society are quite 
insufficient, even if it were desirable that the Society should 
itself take up the publication of such literature. It must be 
admitted with regret that in this matter Catholics are sadly 
apathetic; the money received by the numerous Protestant 
societies (some of them publishing no account of the receipts) or 
by the Rationalist Press Association, and largely expended in 
anti-Catholic and anti-religious literature, are in striking contrast 
with the comparatively small sum subscribed annually to the 
Catholic Truth Society. Yet the need increases every day: 
how long will it be before Catholics recognize its importance ? 

So far as Socialism is concerned, we greatly need writers who 
know exactly how to cater for the working man. Whatever 
may be said of the literary merit of popular Socialist publica- 
tions, they are often terse and taking, and written in a language 
understanded of the people. Mr. Allan, the working man to 
whose telling speech I have already referred, thought that some 
of the anti-socialistic publications of the German Catholics 
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might be translated with advantage; and I have heard lately 
from within the opposite camp that these are effective in 
strengthening the anti-socialistic workman. But here again 
money will be needed, for such leaflets would have to be dis- 
tributed broadcast, and this could not be done without 
considerable expenditure. Meanwhile, the Socialist party 
openly boasts of its progress, and claims to be making way 
even among Catholic working men; are we going to wait until 
the steed is stolen before we even begin to think of shutting the 
stable-door? The Utopian scheme of a daily newspaper was advo- 
cated by one of the clergy, who, as was pointed out, could hardly 
have realized how enormous would be the expenditure needed 
to make such a venture anything like a success. If a tithe of 
what would be required could be obtained for either anti- 
socialistic or anti-rationalistic literature, it would be possible to 
produce an adequate supply of leaflets and pamphlets and to 
flood the country with them. 

Another debate of a fruitful nature was that which followed 
on Mr. Davison’s paper on the Prisoners’ Aid Society. A note- 
worthy speech was that by Mrs. Arnoux, one of those quiet 
unceasing workers in every good cause who are to be found 
scattered throughout England. In earnest and sympathetic 
words she appealed for help in the neighbouring towns to 
extend the work of prisoners’ aid of which Preston was the local 
centre. Mr. Oswald Goodier, the secretary of the Preston Society, 
pointed out how much more good would be done by subscribing 
to its funds than by indiscriminate alms-giving. Father 
Corbishley, a prison chaplain for over thirty-four years, struck 
a note which for some reason is not often sounded at the 
Conferences; he pointed out that the immense majority of 
the four or five thousand cases passing through his hands 
every year came into prison through drink, which gave Father 
Cologan the opportunity of inquiring whether something 
more should not be done with regard to the instruction of 
the children in our schools in temperance principles. 

Canon Cosgrave’s paper on Sunday schools, read at the same 
session, bore testimony to the admirable work in this direction 
done in Preston by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the 
working of which he explained at length. Mr. Gilbert advocated 
the formation of boys’ brigades, in the management of which he is 
an expert, as a means of retaining hold of the boys when leaving 
school ; this, however, is perhaps less needed in Preston than 
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elsewhere, owing to the admirable system of guilds and Sunday 
schools for which the town is celebrated. It may well be that 
in the course of events the Catholics of the south of England 
will have to take up the Sunday school question more than they 
have hitherto done, in which case they will turn to Preston as 
an example of how to do it. 

Mr. Terry’s paper on “Church Music and the Wotu proprio,” 
unfortunately curtailed owing to the exigencies of time, was 
outspoken and practical. He claimed that the lines of the 
Motu proprio were broad—it was the devotees of the Vienna 
school of music who were narrow; and was most careful to 
show that, while the Holy Father’s precepts were binding, the 
difficulties in carrying them out were mainly imaginary, and 
that they allowed very considerable latitude in the selection of 
music. Unfortunately, the part of his paper which dealt with 
small choirs had to be sacrificed, though I believe it will be 
accessible in printed form. I am inclined to think that the 
Motu proprio has been received with more respect and obedience 
than Mr. Terry seemed to suppose; certainly the Bishop of 
Liverpool was justified in congratulating himself and his clergy 
on its reception in his diocese, which at one time furnished the 
Catholic papers with astonishing programmes. We had been 
led to suppose that the subject of music would not prove 
attractive, but the discussion showed that the contrary was the 
case. 

Mgr. Ward’s impressionist account of the Catholic Truth 
Society amused and instructed his hearers, and at times 
astonished the Honorary Secretaries of the Society, who learned 
from it many things that were new to them. Humorous as 
it was, it contained an earnest appeal for further recognition of 
the Society on the part of the Catholic body—a recognition 
which is absolutely necessary if the Society is to hold its own, 
to do the work which the exigencies of the time demand, and 
to provide for a paid secretary to replace those who at present 
carry on the work, when these shall have been removed from the 
scene. 

The conclusion of the Conference proper was followed by 
meetings only possible in towns where Catholics are numerous 
and well organized. Immediately after the votes of thanks to 
those who had made the Conference a success had been put and 
carried by acclamation, the Bishops adjourned to the Public Hall, 
where Father James Nicholson addressed a vast assemblage of 
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children from the Catholic schools. In the evening the same 
hall was filled with men, to whom the Bishop of Galloway— 
well known as one of the chief supporters of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society—delivered a stirring address on “The 
Mission of the Catholic Layman.” At the same time, under 
the presidency of Madame Arnoux, the meeting of women, to 
which reference has already been made, was held at the Convent 
in Winckley Square ; here the accommodation was insufficient 
for the number who desired to be present. Preston is a 
centre of so many activities that it must have been something 
new for Prestonians to learn of organizations as yet not 
established among them, and to hear of them from speakers 
from the south. Lady Lovat, owing to the absence of Lady 
Edmund Talbot (the President of the Ladies of Charity), gave 
an account of the work of that body, which was founded by the 
late Cardinal Vaughan ; and Miss Margaret Fletcher explained 
the work and objects of the Catholic Women’s League, of which 
she is President, and of which a branch was established as a 
result of the meeting. These societies, with a third organization 
of women known as the Ladies’ Conference, which meets at the 
Convent in Cavendish Square, show that at the present time 
Catholic women are far more active and far better organized 
than Catholic men, who, if we except the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, are, in London at any rate, sadly apathetic. It does 
not augur well for our interest in the life of the Metropolis, 
which Cardinal Manning was always urging upon Londoners, 
that, since the death of Mr. Costelloe in 1899, we have no 
Catholic representative to take a prominent part in London 
affairs. 

Looking back over the papers and discussions, it is impossible 
not to be struck with their practical character. The Conference 
has confined itself to domestic matters, although many of these 
have a bearing on external affairs, and has been content to 
mind its own business, without concerning itseu with that of 
cthers. It is sometimes asked what is the outcome of these 
Conferences, but the question admits of an easy reply. Alto- 
gether apart from the results of the suggestions made in the 
papers and discussions, there is an increase of solidarity, an 
interchange of ideas, a comparison of methods and results. 
Catholics get to know one another better, and to understand 
one another better, and this in itself is no small gain. The 
presence of so many Bishops and priests, in friendly relations with 
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the laity of various ranks and positions, cannot fail to cement 
that alliance between the teachers and the taught which is so 
important to the whole Catholic community, and the absence of 
which can only tend to disaster. 

In one respect, and in one only, the Preston Conference was 
somewhat of a disappointment. The arrangements of the 
Bishop’s reception precluded the possibility of that social inter- 
course which at all previous Conferences has afforded the 
Secretaries and Treasurer the opportunity of securing new 
members ; and as a result the number of accessions to the list 
of members was smaller than at any recent Conference. This 
however, as I have said, was the only drawback ; in every other 
respect Preston has been worthy of its traditions, and has 
repeated the welcome given to the Society when it first visited 
the town thirteen years ago. Old memories were renewed, old 
friendships augmented; and the singing of “Faith of our 
Fathers,” which in many minds remained as a striking memory 
of 1894, rang as true as ever at the close of the Conference 


of 1907. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 





A Pilgrim of Eternity. 
Sidi 
VII. A PHILOSOPHY OF REVELATION. 


ONE afternoon I was passing Rochester Cathedral, and stopped 
a moment to look at the west front. Some persons had been 
trying to restore the carvings and statues mutilated by the 
Puritans. The new figures had all the stiffness of copies and the 
mechanical correctness of modern art, and they suggested 
other ways in which members of the Established religion were 
seeking to adopt the manners native to an age of faith. Then 
I noticed the great west door was open, and the long aisles and 
lofty roofs murmured in harmony while the organ was repeating 
music that had been created for the Catholic Mass. As I 
walked on, a strange and desolate feeling held me, for the 
thought would come; and I wondered what my life would be 
worth if I had all, all the world could give me, and yet lacked 
the Blessed Sacrament and our Lady. So fully was I occupied 
with the dismal prospect that I did not notice my friend, the 
Unitarian minister, till he was beside me. For a moment I felt 
at a loss lest I should seem but a poor, weak upholder of the 
Catholic banner; but then I remembered that often our 
weakness is true strength. He said he had been arranging 
his vestry for some evening classes, and I told him I was going 
to the Catholic church. I suggested that perhaps his time was 
precious, and begged, as my old feet could not keep pace with 
his, he would leave me without any apology. But he said he 
wished to consult me about some matters which might interest 
me also. For some time he had felt that a merely negative 
attitude towards the Catholic Revelation was insufficient. His 
world was the poorer for any elements it excluded, and he 
needed my advice as to the great Catholic music which he 
meant to introduce into his public services. He was very 
enthusiastic about Palestrina, but he would begin with Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater for the sake of the young people in his Latin 
class and his Choral Society. 
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He accompanied me to the church, apologizing as he entered 
for ‘his inability to follow Catholic customs. During my visit 
I looked at him ; and he sat with his face buried in his hands. 
As we returned he said, “I thought you were probably going to 
confession.” I told him I had been paying a visit to my Lord. 
He raised his hat to show his respect for my conviction. 
Presently he remarked that the confessional was a most 
excellent institution, and almost necessary at some critical 
periods of life. He added that he had felt the great need of 
such a means in the care of his young people. Indeed, he 
would be glad to unbosom himself at times, but confession to 
a Catholic priest would involve his whole position in contra- 
diction. Then he explained to me that Unitarians did not 
acknowledge faith as a special gift, or, in any sense, as a means 
of attaining truth. Reason was their only principle. Whatever 
could be proved by reason they would accept ; and he claimed 
for their view that it contained the possibility of a common 
judgment, one common to all reasonable men, and so trans- 
cended the private judgments or personal opinions of Protestants. 
But since he and his people based everything on reason, their 
doctrine was a philosophy. He had found, however, that the 
matter on which they were exercising their reason was too 
limited ; for though it included the realms of the Soul, Nature, 
and God, and often embraced some provinces of art and history, 
yet it did not enfold the sphere of revelation as illustrated in 
the Catholic faith. Even if faith was not a means of inquiry, 
he thought the faith might well become the subject of one. 
And still employing reason in the process it would be possible 
to form a Philosophy of Revelation. 

I agreed that philosophy ought to follow the methods of 
reason ; but I was uncertain in regard to the facts with which 
the Philosophy of Revelation would deal. The physical and 
biological sciences, I said, occupied a relation to the Philosophy 
of Nature ; the psychological and historical sciences served in 
constructing a Philosophy of Spirit; but in respect to God, 
what line would he draw between the Philosophy of Religion 
and the Philosophy of Revelation? He answered that the 
very question had been both his difficulty and his guide. The 
Philosophy of Religion, he thought, had been occupied with 
abstract problems as to the existence and nature of God, and 
the freedom and, immortality of the human soul, or it had 
regarded religions as mythologies, the spontaneous outgrowths 
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of the human spirit, social products indeed, but only uncon- 
sciously expressing the activity of the Divine will. When it 
did not point with Kant to the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within, it sought its materials in the various religions 
of the world, and became a department of anthropology. But 
even so, it had failed to deal with the peculiar claims of Judaism 
and Christianity, except as matters to be implicitly ignored or 
explicitly condemned. But a Philosophy of Revelation would 
examine those claims in their historical settings, and find their 
relations to God and the soul. It would need the insight of 
sympathy, love of truth equal to great labour, and discernment 
competent to distinguish between the permanent and the transient 
elements in the Revelation. The Catholic Church was a great 
fact, perhaps the greatest fact in the world; and philosophy 
was found incompetent to its own task till it could embrace so 
wonderful a province in the realm of being ; and to understand 
the Catholic religion, it was necessary to comprehend the 
existence and purpose of Synagogue and Church. 

I asked my friend why he had excluded the inspiration of 
the artist, as well as Buddhism, Islam, and the Protestant 
claimants to an inward illumination. He said the artist did not 
work as ateacher. Artistic and religious inspiration were in 
fact very different, for the former produced a thing of beauty, a 
flower that blossomed in the exercise of unconscious genius, but 
the latter was a light in knowledge and conduct. Because 
Judaism and Christianity claimed to speak with authority, and 
to reveal mysteries beyond the attainment of man, it was 
necessary they should offer testimonials of miracle and 
prophecy ; but Buddhism and Islam taught nothing beyond our 
reach, and pretended to no extraordinary powers. The inward 
illumination, which some Protestants asserted of themselves, 
could not become material for philosophy, since it could not be 
examined, and possessed no credential. It might help the 
individual himself, but it had no worth for others. 

Just then we were passing the Unitarian place of worship, 
and my friend went in for a moment. I stood looking at the 
Gothic lines of the building. For the first time I noticed one of 
the windows was so shaped that the stonework represented a 
crown of thorns. On each side of the entrance a face was carved 
in the stone, the one of Milton, the other of Newton, and the 
graveyard was full. Lost in thought, I hardly noticed my 
friend’s return. He had a Bible in his hand. “ Pardon me,” 
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I said to him, “I do not quite see what is your position in 
regard to that Book.” He answered me frankly enough that 
beyond all doubt the Canon of the Scriptures was due to the 
Jews and the Catholic Church. The teachers of the Church 
selected the books, which are accepted as containing both the 
Revelation and a portion of its history. But it was difficult to 
say what position Unitarians held in regard to those volumes, 
for some of their members were little better than Agnostics. 
Such people hardly considered the writings as even second-rate 
in importance, and would substitute extracts from various books. 
In some places the Sunday Lessons were indeed sometimes 
taken from other authors. Some occupied the ground their 
Philosophy of Religion had offered them, and though they 
allowed no authority to the books, yet they held the contents to 
be of first importance ; but they would give the same rank, or 
almost the same rank, to some passages from famous moderns 
and the sacred books of the East. There were others, again, 
who would stand for the Philosophy of Revelation ; and these, 
though they acknowledged no authority in the Scriptures, were 
drawn by their peculiar value, both internal and _ historical. 
And there were still others, representing the Anglican, 
Wesleyan, Presbyterian, and Baptist sects from which they, or 
their fathers, had passed over to the Unitarian position ; and 
these would sometimes be found to cherish a love of the Bible 
as containing a word from God to their souls. 

My mind was still dwelling on the crowded graveyard, and 
I looked at my friend’s face. Then I saw how pale and worn it 
was. The lips twitched nervously. The eyes were dreamy, and 
every feature spoke of weariness and overwrought feeling. “Go 
home,” I said to him, “go home and get a little sleep and a cup 
of tea before you go down to your classes.” He promised he 
would. Then I asked him to call on me the next morning. 
“It will be Saturday,” he said, “and I am going to the 
synagogue. My friend the rabbi is going to preach a special 
sermon, and he wants me to attend.” He added that he liked 
the service, for the German pronunciation of the Hebrew was 
so quaint, the rabbi’s “ Hear, O Israel,” always thrilled him, and 
the whole spoke of human deeps he had not yet fathomed. 
“ By-the-way,” I said to him, “I would like to ask you a 
question, but I am afraid it might appear impertinent.” “Not at 
all,” he answered at once, “and I would like you to speak 
plainly.” Then I asked him if he ever prayed. Turning his 
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head a little from me as if to collect his thoughts, he said: “ Yes, 
I read the public prayers, and mean them. Sometimes during 
the day I have some form of communion with God, but I do 
not quite understand it. Sometimes my heart utters a sob, or 
rather a sob utters me, and, like Mendelssohn’s songs, it is 
without words: but it is also without melody, and is not even 
a cry.” He hesitated a moment before he proceeded. “One 
can speak freely to a Catholic,” he continued. “You seem to 
understand. There are times when a flood of bitterness fills my 
soul. Rebellion takes hold of me. Then I could utter my 
heart out to God’s Face and accuse Him of my blindness and 
helplessness.” “Don’t say another word,” I answered. “ You 
have comforted me greatly. Go home and rest a little.” Then, 
falling a little, [ am afraid, into his own allusive and imaginative 
speech, but speaking with all sincerity, I added: “It is in 
silence we welcome the midnight birth of God. The angels 
will announce the Advent, and rejoice over the Return.” 

As I passed the Cathedral on my return, some tourists were 
trooping out, and I could not but hear their comments on the 
form and period of the building. My heart was a little chilled 
to think how far the world around me had travelled from the 
ages of faith, Then the lamp burned before the altar, and in 
love and reverence visitors entered to adore their Lord. Now 
they go, as to a museum or a ruin, to inspect the stone shell of 
the temple and quote handbooks on architecture. 

Monday afternoon brought me a note from my friend. On 
the previous evening, the first voluntary had been the prelude 
to Lohengrin, the leading violinist performing his part beautifully. 
“ After service,” ran on the letter, “one of the churchwardens 
invited me to supper, and his eldest son sang the ‘Wolfram’ 
scene from Zannhiéuser. My opinion is worth little, but 
Wagner’s music impresses me as the artistic expression of 
Unitarianism. There is the pale longing for God, the battle and 
intertwining of thought with thought, the intellectual labour 
and moral strength, the interest in the medieval world, the 
aloofness from the multitude, and the inability to express sin 
and sinfulness.” 

Then he spoke of the Jewish service he had attended: “A 
Hebrew name is called by the Rabbi, and some one, who is 
standing by my side, wearing his hat, and with a narrow shawl 
thrown over his shoulders, leaves his place, and goes to the desk 
in the middle of the synagogue, where he proceeds to read a 
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passage from the Law. There is the volume, written on 
parchment rolls, and containing only the consonants of the 
words. All is as it has been for many centuries, as if invincible 
by time or persecution or the restlessness of man. As I watch 
the scene, how feeble seem the little systems of modern times. 
They have their day, truly, and the feet of those that shall bury 
them are at the door. Here is more than a philosophy for the 
intellectual. It is a Law and a Religion for the people, and 
even when it proclaims what our own labour might have found, 
the announcement shows a consideration for the poor and the 
harassed who are unequal to that labour. But the Jewish 
Revelation seems to contain more than Unitarianism, in that 
it embodies a real consciousness of sin. For sin is more than 
the producing a discord in the soul. It is more than wrong 
against our fellow or crime against the State. It is nothing less 
than guilt and malice in transgressing the Law of God. Hence 
holiness was the motive of Israel’s life, and such an ideal lifts 
the soul to a level unattainable by means of a philosophical 
system.” 

“ After one lesson had been read from the Law,” continued 
my friend, “another was read from one of the Prophets. Then 
I was led to think of that small nation dwelling on the high- 
road between two mighty empires and yet maintaining a definite 
and undying expectation of a deliverer. Life was no playground 
for such men, but an arena for the grandest and noblest of 
conflicts. Well said Heine, that the Greeks were but beautiful 
youths, and the Hebrews always strong and steadfast men. If 
other nations hoped for a saviour the dream was dim, and the 
expected one was never described with the clearness and fulness 
of Hebrew prophecy. Merivale could declare that in Cicero’s 
writings we vainly seek for a single expression of hope as 
regards the progressive amelioration of mankind. But it has 
become a proverb that Israel’s golden age lay in the future. 
The first work, therefore, before a Philosophy of Revelation, 
would be to examine and value the Hebrew prophecies more 
perfectly by the labour of careful historians and the. skill of 
cautious interpreters.” 

A few days later he wrote to me again: “Thank you for 
your kind letter,” ran his message. “You always help me, even 
when you do not say a word. Your very quietness seems to 
imply a foothold somewhere. And then you listen. Years ago, 
I read of some persons who formed a community, and tried to 
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help the poor around them. One of them would listen to old 
people as they recounted their worries and their ailments, and I 
have often found the plan very useful in my ministry. It is such 
a strange world. So many would help others in their difficulties 
but have not patience to learn in what the difficulties may 
consist. You, however, were quite right in your analysis of my 
case. I seek a Philosophy of Revelation, and, therefore, I am 
very anxious to understand the Catholic Religion. I have no 
gift of faith. I hope that no neglect has deprived me of any 
sense in these things, as it destroyed Darwin’s taste for poetry, 
painting, and music. And it would be a horror to me if I 
found myself included in Ernest Renan’s declaration that, 
hitherto, Christianity has rarely been attacked except in the 
name of immorality and the abject doctrines of materialism, 
that is, he adds, by blackguards. But as you know,I do not 
stand in any relation of hostility to the Catholic Church. Only, 
I find myself considering it and asking what it may mean. 
Like Browning’s world, it means intensely, and it means good. 
But you can understand that the question must probe deeper 
still.” 

For a week I did not see him, and hearing he was poorly, I 
called upon him. He was evidently suffering from strain and 
sleeplessness. Some philosophical books were lying near him, 
but he was reading the Jmztation of Christ. Yes; he liked it, 
he said. Indeed, for years he had turned to that and Newman’s 
Gerontius when he was tired. He had just been thinking of 
those words which express the aim of true philosophy, and he 
read me the sentence, which I may translate: “If all things are 
one to a man, and if he draws all things together in one, and 
sees them in their unity, then he can be stable in heart and 
remain at peace in God.” The words had recalled a French 
philosopher's account of our knowledge as a vision in God. It 
was possible that Malebranche’s idea had been suggested by the 
Catholic doctrine of the Beatific Vision. Then my friend began 
to speak of Dante’s final canto. “That,” he said, “is the Image 
which, perhaps, may be the final symbol of philosophy. It is a 
picture in which all created intelligences gaze on the Eternal 
and behold all things in their Fount. There the glorious victors 
over death read the story of our world and our pleadings for 
their help.” I said I thought the opening words of that chapter 
in the /mitation were fuii of meaning, and I read them. In 
English they would run: “Happy is he whom the Truth 
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teaches by means of Itself, as It really is, and not by means 
of symbols and words that pass away.” He thanked me, and 
soon after I left. 

Two or three days later I received a visit from him. As I 
entered the room, he was standing before a picture of the 
Nativity. It had reminded him, he said, of a Midnight Mass 
he had once attended. As the procession moved from the 
altar to the Crib, the priest carrying the little figure of the 
Infant, he had been deeply impressed by the simplicity and 
pathos of the scene and by the vast significance of the ritual. 
Perhaps he would find the essence of the Catholic Faith in its 
presentation of One in whom God and man could meet, and 
translate all spiritual longing into conscious communion. At 
all events, a Philosophy of Revelation must embrace this province 
also; but it was difficult to see where a beginning should be 
made. 

The subject evidently continued to afford him some matter 
for thought. He wrote to me, and said that he would allow all 
weight possible to St. Augustine’s argument for a connection 
between the victory of the Catholic Church and its Divine origin. 
Certainly, so far, no one had been able to suggest natural means 
sufficient to explain the task achieved. Then the Church 
claims to have been divinely established as an infallible teaching 
authority for the world ; and on the ground of its authority, it 
demands belief for the mysteries it treasures. So credentials 
must be forthcoming ; but these extend over nineteen centuries 
of miracle. He had no prejudice against such operations; nor 
could he find any rational objection in logic or physical science. 
The uniformities of nature are expressions of God’s will; but 
it does not follow they are the only expressions of it. After 
all, said he, it is merely a question of evidence; and a Philo- 
sophy of Revelation must examine and value Catholic miracles, 
as well as Jewish prophecies. The whole work should be done 
with care and frankness; and then the Philosophy of Reve- 
lation would have composed a preface for its own volume. 


M. N. 
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III. SETTING THE DEATH TRAP. 


WE have seen how Gilbert Gifford, having inducted Savage 
into a conspiracy against the life of Queen Elizabeth, undertook 
a couple of months later (October 8, 1585), to open up com- 
munications with Queen Mary. If news of Savage’s conspiracy 
were conveyed to her by Gifford’s means, she would be in a 
snare, and her life would be at the mercy of those who controlled 
the toils. This is the “general idea” which we shall see being 
gradually worked out. For the present we must confine ourselves 
to the second stage in Gifford’s undertaking, the resumption of 
intercourse with the Queen. 

Now that the English State Papers are accessible, and to a 
large extent catalogued, there will be no great difficulty in tracing 
the course of Gifford’s negotiations, at least here and there and 
from time to time. But there are also times when he succeeds 
in hiding from us more or less completely both his whereabouts 
and his occupations, although it would be of the greatest 
importance for us to have clear evidence on those points. The 
reason is this: all that passed between Queen Mary and her 
principal correspondents has been preserved with care, and one 
may say in abundance. Papers relative to secondary agents 
on the other hand were only preserved casually and by accident, 
while all that related to the doings of Walsingham and his 
subordinates was kept studiously in the dark. He dealt as far 
as possible through others, and gave his directions by word of 
mouth, very little of his handwriting on this matter is extant. 
Two accidents, however, have made in our favour. Walsingham 
died in debt to the Crown, which gave Elizabeth’s Ministers 
cause to look sharply to his papers. Still more fortunately for 
us, Walsingham’s confidant Phelippes, one may say, lived in 
debt, and so was glad to sell some of his papers to Sir Robert 
Cotton, whence they have now come to the British Museum, 
whilst other papers of his seem to have been impounded by the 
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Government. In one way or another therefore we possess an 
exceptionally large quantity of Phelippes’ correspondence, and 
it is chiefly from this correspondence that our most valuable 
evidence is drawn. Yet it is nothing like complete. There are 
no registers, no summaries, no regular correspondents, but a 
multitude of disjointed papers, which often tantalize as much 
by their deficiencies, as they excite us by their occasional 
richness. 

Then, too, Gilbert Gifford ended his career in prison, in 
which he made various confessions. But though these papers tell 
us much, they are far from telling all. He was arrested in Paris 
in a house of ill-fame, and consigned to the Archbishop's prison 
for criminal clerics, for he was by that time a priest. One of 
his confessions is preserved, and some notes from another,’ but 
nothing was further from his mind than to tell anything except 
what would more or less excuse him. 

The Catholics knew very, very little of his action against 
Queen Mary, and they could not (it seems) propose any 
searching scheme of questions on that topic. The consequence 
was that he managed to divert attention to a side-matter. 
The offence he admits is that he has been disobedient, and 
joined others in disobedience or disloyalty to Cardinal Allen, 
the Jesuits and the directors of the Seminaries, and in this, he 
asserts, he was misled by Morgan. These two agreed that, if he 
were arrested in England, he should tell Walsingham that he had 
been “the constant enemy of the Jesuits and that I had resolved 
to continue such, and that I would serve him by trying and 
attempting anything against them.” Hence it had come about 
that he had entered Walsingham’s service, and written for 
Walsingham a book against the Society with Morgan’s aid. 
This is the topic on which he discants at length, while he passes 
over the plot in a single sentence. That sentence indeed confesses 
to participation in Babington’s plans against Elizabeth. But 
he acknowledges nothing of his own treason towards Mary, 
whose name, in fact, is not so much as mentioned. We shall 
return to this point in due time, it is only mentioned here to 
explain why Gilbert’s ample confession, though it is quoted as 
useful in determining the sequence of his movements, and the 


1 Calendar of Hatfield Papers, pp. 347, 348. Father Bartoli when writing the 
history of the English Jesuits made notes from similar confessions. The notes 
survive, but are too short to be of practical value, while the originals are not forth- 
coming. 
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nature of some matters of secondary importance, is practically 
of no value in explaining questions of greater interest. 

With these cautions as to the possibilities of obtaining infor- 
mation, let us return to the career of the provocateur. One indica- 
tion of Gilbert Gifford’s remarkable proficiency in his craft, was 
the calmress, ease, and deliberation with which he laid and carried 
out his plans. He had left Rheims on the 8th of October, 1585, 
and on the 15th, Morgan wrote for him the necessary letters of 
introduction. Yet he was in no great hurry to be off from 
Paris, and it seems to have been about the 10th of December 
before he landed at Rye, where he was “apprehended ” and sent 
up to London. Whether this was pre-arranged or not we do 
not know, but in due course he appeared before Walsingham, 
and then, at least (whatever may have happened before), the 
compact between them was soon settled. According to Gifford’s 
confessions, the limitations of which have been already described, 
he “at once informed Morgan” of Walsingham’s readiness to 
help him in his agitation against Allen and the Jesuits. There 
can, however, be no question that what he really said was that 
he had “easily escaped Walsingham’s hands,” and that he had 
already taken steps to pass letters to Mary. The first phrase 
was reported back to Walsingham by Berden in Paris, who 
must have heard it from Morgan; while Morgan himself soon 
after wrote to Mary to say that he hears that his letters to 
her have been “sent on.” The date of the dealings with 
Walsingham was probably about December the 2oth, for on that 
day Richard Daniel, a searcher at Rye, was paid for bringing 
up a prisoner to Court from that haven. Daniel was not 
unfrequently rewarded in those inquisitorial days for the same 
thing, but at dates which do not at all fit in, as this date does, 
with other definite landmarks of our story." 


1 Berden wrote from Paris on December 28th, (}£) that ‘“‘ Thomas Fitzherbert 
did make Gifford acquainted with the French convoy for letters.” At the end he 
adds, ‘* Here is news of his apprehension on the coaste, whereof there is great 
sorrow.” On Jan. 8, he writes, ‘‘ Here is great joy that Gilbert Gifford escaped 
your Honour’s hands so easily.” (Calendar Additional, pp. 162, 167.) Morgan’s 
letter of }$ January, is in Murdin’s State Papers, p. 470, Hatfield Calendar, iii. p. 129. 

In describing correspondence between England and France after 1583, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the difference between the ‘‘ Old” and the ‘* New Style.” 
France had accepted the ‘* New Style” (the same as that we use now) ; but England 
then retained the Old, as Russia stilldoes. But whereas Russia is now thirteen days 
behindhand, England then was only ten days behind. 

In practice, what one has to remember, is that the days of the week ran 
uniformly everywhere, but the days of month written on the top of the fraction will 
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It has often been said, and that by writers who professed to 
be favourable to Walsingham, that Queen Mary was brought 
from Tutbury to Chartley at this time on purpose that her 
correspondence might be watched, according to the plan after- 
wards carried out. In point of fact, however, her removal was 
largely due to her own representations during the earlier part 
of the year. Elizabeth professed that in such indifferent things 
she was “ very careful to yield that lady any reasonable content- 
ment,” and Chartley had been selected as early as September, 
and the remove would have been made then, but for the 
protests of the Earl of Essex, to whom the house belonged, so 
that other plans had to be made tentatively, but the final order 
to move there was given on the 23rd of November. The 
packing up necessarily took some time, and Queen Mary made 
the journey on Christmas Eve, 1585.2 

Thus there was plenty of time for Gilbert to look about him 
before going down to Chartley, and we should for many reasons 
have expected that the first place at which he would present 
himself would be the French Embassy, for Berden in the letter 
of 3 December says that Gifford was “made acquainted with 
the French convoy for letters.” This phrase signified that 
Morgan was secretly allowed to send his letters in the 
Ambassador’s bag as far as London, thereby escaping the 
danger of their being captured at the ports, the place where 
they were in the greatest danger. At London, one of the 
subordinates in the Ambassador’s house might get into com- 
munication with some friend of Mary’s, and by their means 
eventually Morgan’s letters might manage to find their way 
in. The French Ambassador at that time was Chasteauneuf 
de l’Aubespine, who subsequently wrote a mémoire on the 
whole history of the plot. A large part of this paper is 
preserved to us, and it is frequently cited as an authority of 
the first importance. It should be remembered, however, that 
it was written a year or more after the events described, during 
which time any one’s memory for small details is liable to 
become a little confused; moreover, there is an element of 
self-defence about the composition which may detract a trifle 


be the English date, z.¢., O/d Style: the day written below will be the French date, 
4.¢., New Style. 

Daniel was paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber. He had brought his prisoner 
first to Lord Cobham, Warden of the Cinque Ports, then to the Court at Greenwich. 
—Declared Accounts, 542, r. 78. 

4 Morris, Sir Amias Poulet, pp. 94 and 112. 
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from its value here and there, but there can be no reason for 
not accepting the following account of Gilbert’s advent in 


London : 


In the month of December, 1585, Gifford came to England with 
letters from the Archbishop of Glasgow, Morgan, and Paget, which 
testified to his Catholicity and fidelity to the Queen of Scotland. The 
French Ambassador had then appointed Cordaillot, one of his secre- 
taries, to attend to the affairs of that Queen, and he, on seeing Gifford’s 
letters, asked him the reason of his journey. Gifford said that he had 
been entrusted with secret letters for the Queen of Scotland, and that 
as she was now confined in a house not far from his father’s home, he 
hoped to be able to accomplish the task. Cordaillot, nevertheless, 
answered little, for he knew that Walsingham was endeavouring to find 
out whether he corresponded secretly with the Queen. Gilbert urged 
that having been ten or twelve years away from England he would 
easily pass unknown, and would probably not be recognized even by 
his father and sisters. Again, he looked so young, without any beard, 
that his real age, and consequently his identity, would not be suspected. 
Still he was not yet trusted, and eventually withdrew. It was after- 
wards discovered that he was lodging witi Phelippes, a servant of 


Walsingham.! 


As Gifford had already taken up his abode with Phelippes, it 
may be well to introduce this personage, who from now onwards 
plays such a large part in our story. Thomas Phelippes was 
the son of William Phillips? “Customer of London,” then, as 
now, a post of importance, to which Thomas afterwards 
succeeded. In appearance he must have been forbidding, and 
have formed somewhat of a contrast to the young and innocent- 
looking Gifford. Queen Mary herself describes Phelippes as 
“of low stature, slender every way, eated in the face with small 
pockes, of short sight, thirty years of age by appearance.” 
However unprepossessing in appearance, he was a splendid 
correspondent, wrote a beautiful hand, and was evidently 
untiring with his pen, as witness the innumerable deciphers, 
copies, and letters, which he wrote off with astonishing facility. 
He must have been well educated, though we know not where 
he was schooled. Latin, French, and Italian were so familiar 


1 A. de Labanoff, Lettres de Marie Stuart, 1844, vi. 282: slightly abbreviated. 

2 Note the difference of spelling in the surname. It was a custom of the time 
for various members of a family to differentiate their signatures by adopting various 
spellings of the family names, so long as its pronunciation was more or less faithfully 
observed, and these individual name-forms were generally adhered to, But of course 
all spelling was then in a more fluid state than it is now. 
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to him that he could read ciphers written in those tongues, but 
in Spanish he was less proficient. He shows a fair acquaintance 
with literary allusions and classical quotations. 

This skill he no doubt acquired in great measure by travel. 
I first meet with him in Paris about 1578, where Walsingham 
has lent him to Sir Amias Poulet, then Ambassador there, to 
help in deciphering intercepted letters. In 1580 | find mention 
of a “Mr. Philipps, an English Papist, at Rouen.” If this be 
our man, he was pretending to be a Catholic for the time ; and we 
know that Morgan afterwards told Mary he had great hopes of 
“recovering” Phelippes to her service, which seems as though 
he had at least dallied with her cause about this time. After 
this he travelled a great deal in France, presumably as an 
intermediary between Walsingham and other spies. Sometimes 
the still more delicate task was assigned to him of conveying to 
French Huguenots the money with which Elizabeth supplied 
them in their rebellions, Walsingham trusted him so much 
that he sent over to him in France various intercepted cipher 
dispatches, of which no one in England could make head or tail. 
For some little time before our story begins he had come home 
again, and would seem to have lived in Leadenhall Market. In 
November, 1585, his income was doubled by Elizabeth’s order.! 
This might look like a retaining fee for the great work of his life 
on which he was so soon to launch—but I doubt if Walsingham’s 
plans were arranged so long beforehand. It would seem more 
probable that Phelippes had fallen into debt, as he so often did 
later on, and that the Queen’s /argesse was a way of salving his 
credit. 

Be this as it may, Phelippes comes before us as a man with 
a real genius for deciphering, and a proficient in all branches of 
letter stealing. We have already used, and shall be constantly 
using the evidence of letters, which come to us proximately 
from him. The question is often asked, Can we credit his 
alleged deciphers, as honestly reflecting the originals? He was 
certainly not invariably honest, and his profession was one 
which exposed him to strong temptations. But after carefully 
going over and re-deciphering many of his deciphers, I have 
come to the conclusion that in all essential matters he was 
faithful to Walsingham, and that wherever we find a cipher 
sent in to his master, with the decipher attached, the work may 
broadly speaking be trusted. This is already a great deal, and 


1 Morris, Sir Amias Poulet, p. 87. 
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enables us to make use with confidence of an enormous number 
of letters on an intelligible principle, which will prepare us to 
carry our criticism further when need arises. 

Such a man was Gilbert’s host, and it does not surprise us 
to learn that as soon as Mary had settled down at Chartley 
Phelippes betook himself thither, doubtless to prepare the 
ground, and to inform Sir Amias Poulet, Mary’s keeper, and 
his old master in Paris, of the plans that were being made. 
Gifford, too, went down, and it will be remembered that, whereas 
he had told Cordaillot “that his father and sisters would not 
recognize him,” yet he went down with his father’s commission 
to look after some business, at all events we afterwards hear 
that his father was to summon him back to town, which implies 
that he knew of his going.’ These little indications show the 
extreme care taken by Walsingham’s employés to have an 
ostensible explanation of their movements, which would not 
betray their real motives. 

Phelippes, as we have seen, had already made all the 
necessary arrangements with Poulet, that is to say, all Mary’s 
household, even the laundry-maids, were carefully cut off from 
intercourse with the outer world, so that it seemed to be, and 
really was, absolutely impossible to pass out a letter by any of 
the means which had hitherto proved successful. On the other 
hand, Gifford’s method of communication was to be winked at, 
and his modus operandi will be fully explained later. His 
plan was put to the proof on the long winter’s evening of 
January 16th, and that night Mary had the ineffable delight 
of receiving the letter from Morgan which commended Gilbert. 
With it there was a note from Gifford himself offering to open 
up a regular course of communication with her friends abroad. 

The pleasure which such a missive would have brought to 
Mary was extraordinarily keen. She had always rejoiced in 
receiving letters from home or from those to whom she was 
attached, or about those in whom she was interested. This was 
noted by Ambassadors and others from her youth upwards, 
But of late Poulet’s inflexible severity and ceaseless vigilance 
had cut off all private communication with those abroad, and 
all she could hear came in the open letters sent her by the 


1 His father was a staunch Catholic, condemned as a Recusant convict to live in 
partial confinement in London. He was thus unable to watch his son’s doings; on 
the other hand, it was represented to him that an occasional service done to Phelippes 
by Gilbert might lead to a relaxation of his restraint. (Cf. Morris, pp. 153, 390.) In 
March he was allowed to visit baths for his health. (Acts of Privy Council, xiv. 19.) 
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French Ambassador, which Poulet read before they were 
delivered, and which he did not deliver at all when they seemed 
to him inconvenient, whilst he would not be sorry to tell her 
reports unfavourable to her own friends, reports which, as Poulet 
says, were as grateful to her “as salt to her eyes.” For almost 
a year she had been thus deprived of intelligence about current 
events drawn from friendly sources, and this long fast had of 
course much increased the fascination which news from home 
would always have had on a heart so generous and so loyal. 
Now she suspected no harm, or at least she betrayed no such 
suspicion. The only fear which crossed her mind was lest the 
brave man who had risked so much (as she thought) to bring 
her news should fall a victim to his daring, as so many others 
had already done. 

This was the burden of the answer she returned to Morgan 
next day, January 17th, “conforme to the ancient computation,” 
by the same means that she had received the missive. 

After condoling with Morgan on the misfortunes which had 
“undeservedly, I doubt not,” befallen him, she gave orders that 
he was to receive an increased subsidy from her much reduced 
income, and sent him two letters to forward. She also bade 
him “keep himself from meddling with anything that might 
redound to his hurt, or increase the suspicion already conceived 
against you in these parts, being sure that you are able to clear 
yourselfe of all dealing for my service hithertill.” This was an 
allusion to the charge of his having plotted treason against 
Elizabeth with Dr. Parry, of which we see that she held him 
guiltless, though he still needed to be cautioned. In conclusion 
she added that while she fully trusted the bearer’s honesty, 
she feared he might be discovered, so great was Poulet’s 
vigilance.” 

This letter after reaching Gifford would have been brought 
back secretly by him to Poulet, where it would have been 
opened, the cipher copied and deciphered by Phelippes. After 
that the packet would have been deftly re-sealed. Whether 
Phelippes undertook this part of the letter-stealing trade I do 
not know, but Waisingham had a special expert for sealing 
called Arthur Gregory,® who was sent down to Chartley later on. 

1 He sent one back, for instance, July 7, 1586, because it seemed to reflect on the 
English in general. (Morris, p. 216.) 2 Labanoff, vi. 204. 

8 Gregory seems also to have been used to imitate handwritings, and to write with 
invisible inks. (See Dom. James I. xxiv. 38, Dom. Eliz. cclx. 49.) If Phelippes had 


already left for London, as is not impossible (Morris, p. 126), the process of decipher- 
ment will have been as described below. 
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However managed, the packet was soon in Gilbert’s hands 
again, and he conveyed it to the French Ambassador in 
London, by whom it was forwarded to Paris, and reached 
Morgan on March 15th. Two months from Chartley to Paris! 
It is necessary to note the extreme slowness, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, for the conveyance of letters 
which had to pass secretly. The extra delay caused by 
opening, reading, and re-closing was by comparison trifling. 
This was one of the circumstances which enabled Gifford’s 
plan to work out without arousing suspicions. 

When Gifford showed Mary’s packet at the French Embassy, 
he again requested to be entrusted with such letters as were 
waiting to be carried to her. Though this was not yet granted, 
his reception was much more cordial than at his first visit. He 
now received a special letter to take back to Mary, which, says 
Chasteauneuf’s mémotre, was still kept purposely vague and 
unimportant in order to test still more thoroughly the reliability 
of the “convoy.” 

On the 25th of January, Sir Amias writes that he is “looking 
daily to hear from your friend,” this being the disguise under 
which Gilbert was always mentioned in the correspondence 
between Poulet and Walsingham, Phelippes, on the other 
hand, always designating Gilbert as “the secret party.” This 
was another of the many precautions used by Walsingham’s 
orders, in order to keep all as secret as possible. On the 
30th, Mary’s keeper writes again to Walsingham, “to trouble 
him with this abstract here enclosed of the French Ambassador’s 
letters to this Queen, finding nothing else in the packet worth 
advertisement.” The enclosed “abstract” is now missing, but 
the tone of the above extract shows that the letters were 
unimportant, and this confirms Chasteauneuf’s mémotre. His 
letter must have been passed in to Mary about the 28th or 
29th, for on the 31st her answer was written and passed out 
again. Mary was now quite convinced of the safety and 
practicability of the channel of communication, and so far as 
she was concerned, Gifford’s plans were already successful. 

But just at this moment a cloud passed over the relation- 
ships of Sir Amias and “your friend.” Instead of bringing the 
letters back to Chartley after dusk, Gifford sent a note to the 
Knight, asking him to appoint a trusty messenger to whom he 
might deliver them. The suspicious Puritan at once took 
alarm, and answered that he “had learned not to trust two, 
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where it sufficed to trust one.” So Gifford came “late in the 
night, the 5th of this present,” and handed him all that he had 
received. Yet he did not altogether satisfy Mary’s keeper. 
He let out that he knew that the letter to the French 
Ambassador had a cipher in it, which showed that he had 
been prying to some purpose. Moreover, he “doubled in his 
speech once or twice,” and, in short, the rigid but sharp 
Sir Amias felt that he was dealing with a trickster, in whom 
he felt no confidence. Still, he did not like to press hardly 
on Walsingham’s “friend,” so he contented himself with 
warning his chief. His diffidence melted away only slowly, 
as the correspondence proceeded successfully from his point 
of view. 

Mary’s letter, as we have said, contained her full assent to 
the continuation of the correspondence. This assent was 
conveyed in the following words, which need a slight explana- 
tion: “Send me by this bearer all the packets, which you and 
Cherelles have in hand for me, but enclose them in a small 
box or bag of strong leather.” The clause about giving 
Gifford all the packets is clear enough. It is what he had 
been aiming at from the beginning, and enabled him now to 
pick and choose what he liked or thought most convenient for 
his purpose, or as Phelippes might instruct. We even find him 
using this order, as a warrant for opening thick packets and 
making them lighter, and, vice versa, for putting more into 
thin packets. The object of this move was, of course, to have 
a free hand in breaking seals without going to the trouble of 
closing them, and pretending that they had not been opened. 

Even more significant was the little phrase about the box, 
or leather bag. It may be remembered that Sir Amias had 
managed so well at Chartley, that the imprisoned Queen had 
practically no chance of sending out letters even by the laundry- 
maids.! Yet there was still one, and only one, uncontrolled 
outlet. 

The brewery was small, and it was necessary to employ 
a brewer who lived outside, and brought in his beer in barrels, 
which he fetched away again when empty. Sir Amias’s guards 
watched the casks closely, both going and coming, but never 
thought of looking zmside them. Gilbert or Phelippes had 
the idea of bringing the letters within the barrels, either in a 


 “T cannot imagine how it may be possible for them to convey a piece of paper 
as big as my finger.” (Poulet to Walsingham, Morris, p. 126.) 
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false bottom, or in a bag small enough to pass through the 
bunghole. 

In the curious cant adopted by Poulet, this brewer is called 
“the honest man,” his dishonesty to both sides being such that 
it is positively amusing, and gives a slight interlude of comedy 
in a tragedy otherwise sufficiently sad and sordid. “The 
honest man” (we do not know his real name), had previously 
supplied Tutbury with beer, so that he was well known to both 
sides from the beginning. He was, at first (in appearance), 
secured by Gifford by a handsome bribe to be paid by Mary, 
and afterwards he demanded and received quite considerable 
sums at her hands, for the risks he was supposed to be running 
for her. Having received the letters, he first showed them to 
Poulet (for which he was also well rewarded), who, after a 
comparatively short examination, sent them back again to the 
brewer at his house in Burton. After this he was visited by 
Gifford, or Gifford’s “substitute,” whom e imagined to be a 
genuine servant of Mary, and to them he delivered his packets. 
Thus he was led to believe that he was the only traitor, that his 
treason to Mary was not, after all, so very serious, for Poulet 
did not keep the packets long. When once he had given them 
to Gifford they were, he thought, in the hands of Mary’s 
servants, and no more harm (from Mary’s point of view) would 
come to them. 

We know that Poulet’s real object in inspecting the packet 
at once was to keep a check on “the honest man.” If the same 
letters did not come back to him through Gifford again, it would 
be evident that “the honest man” was forwarding them by 
another channel; if they did come back in right order, there 
was little doubt that he was playing “honestly” his part of the 
double game. Poulet was constantly on the tenter-hooks, when 
any delay occurred, lest “the honest man” should play “the 
very knave.” But in the end the regular receipt of all the 
correspondence in the order agreed upon calmed Sir Amias’s 
anxieties on this head. Yet there was another source of 
annoyance, which though petty in itself, was galling to Poulet, 
whom Elizabeth had bound to the greatest economy. The 
“honest man,” finding that his services were wellnigh indis- 
pensable to both sides, began to assume grotesque airs of 
superiority, and settle the times for meeting just as it suited his 
own convenience, making others hurry or wait simply to suit 
his real or even perhaps pretended convenience. Finally and 
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hardest of all, as Mr. Froude well puts it, “like a true English 
scoundrel, he used the possession of a State secret to exact a 
higher price for his beer,”+ and this in peremptory tones, to 
which the hard-hearted Puritan was forced, however reluctantly, 
to agree. 

But in spite of these drawbacks “the honest man,” as has 
been said, did his part of the knavery without really failing. 
The packets were given to Gifford, who re-conveyed them 
secretly to Poulet, and they were either read then and there, if 
Phelippes was on the spot to do so; if not, they were sent up 
to London by express riders, who often passed backwards and 
forwards between Chartley and the Court. In London they 
were deciphered by Phelippes, while Gifford rode leisurely up 
to London, arriving in time to find the packet resealed and 
ready for him to carry to the French Ambassador, who in due 
time conveyed it abroad to Morgan, or to the persons to whom 
it might be addressed. 

The letters to Mary came in exactly the reverse order. 
Morgan sent them to Chasteauneuf, whose secretary gave them 
to Gifford. Gifford took them to Phelippes, and while the 
latter was deciphering them in London and making the packet 
up again, the former rode quietly and leisurely on. An express 
conveyed the re-made-up packet to Poulet, who gave it to 
Gifford, who gave it to the “honest man.” The “honest man” 
showed it once more to Poulet, and, when Poulet had returned 
it to him again, he delivered it finally to Mary’s secretary. 

Such was the cunning trap devised for the ensnaring of 
Queen Mary. So far as concerned the first few letters, with 
which we have as yet reckoned, they show us Mary positively 
discountenancing schemes of violence. But with the wicked- 
ness of Gifford and the rashness of Morgan, there was grave 
danger lurking in that apparently harmless correspondence. 


J. H. POLLEN. 


? Quoted by Morris, p. 191; see also pp. 192, 195, 196, 210, 211. 





“On the Wallaby.” 


... There came a whisper down the Bland between the dawn and dark, 
Above the tossing of the pines, above the river’s flow ; 
It stirred the boughs of giant gums and stalwart iron-bark ; 
It drifted-where the wild ducks played amid the swamps below ; 
It brought a breath of mountain air from off the hills of pine, 
A scent of eucalyptus trees in honey-laden bloom ; 
And drifting, drifting far away along the southern line, 
It caught from leaf and grass and fern a subtle strange perfume. 
(The Wind’s Message.) 


To be “on the wallaby” is not so much an occupation as a 
state of being. Yet to some men it is both. For the fact of 
looking for work in Australia is not always synonymous with 
the desire of finding it; besides which, the pleasure of most 
things lies in the pursuit rather than the attainment. 

Therefore to be really on the wallaby, one needs only 


to be out of work and to have the sky-line for background. 
The phrase is suggestive of the open spaces where the 
wallaby beats its own track down to the water-holes and 
the gilgahs out back. And it is here, along these lonely bush 
roads, that the solitary wayfarer is to be found following the 
trail which leads to the homestead further out. 

He may hope to get employment on the run, or his ambition 
may not soar above a few days’ free board. But even so, the 
idler cannot afford to be a fool: the cook at the homestead 
will expect some return for the rations supplied. So the man 
on the track who does not work with his hands, must live by his 
brains. Asa rule, he is a fluent talker and good company. He 
has a grip of politics, and he knows the latest move in the 
labour campaign. If he happens to be a professional agitator 
he is of course a rabid Free Trader. Therefore he cries out for 
cheap tobacco and foreign-made goods. Sometimes the man on 
the wallaby is a red-hot Republican, whose chief aim in life is to 
carry the burning brand of political disaffection into the heart of 
the back country. Other times the traveller is an ardent Socialist, 
who talks plausibly of the rights of man and the indignity of 
labour. All these views find supporters out back. But if the 
stranger who visits the men’s hut has the further advantage of 
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knowing the inside of the Trade Circular—a Government Blue 
Book published in obedience to a recent Labour Act, which 
forces every pastoralist to make a true return of his yearly 
profit (or deficit, as the fates may dictate), then his welcome is 
assured. For there is surely nothing so interesting all the 
world over as the private affairs of our betters, particularly 
when these happen to be our employers. Not that the man 
out back recognizes any invidious distinction of class. Not he. 
On the contrary, he considers himself as good as any man; in 
testimony of which conviction no working man will address any 
other man as “sir” except he be his own immediate “boss.” 
As for touching his hat, he will rarely do this even to his 
employer.» And the employer not only acquiesces in the 
etiquette of the bush, but looks with distrust on the station- 
hand who treats him with any undue deference. 

Indeed, there seems to be an unspoken code out back by 
which the employer judges the integrity of his staff. Ifa man, 
argues the pastoralist, touches his hat too often, watch him, 
for he has a game to play. If a man indulges in too much of 
the “sir” business, sack him, for he’s no good. Just seek out, 
says the squatter, the hand that does his work and panders to 
no man. He’s the right sort. 

In a country where the great press of work occurs only at 
certain intervals, it follows that a considerable percentage of 
workers should find a difficulty in obtaining regular and 
constant employment. And it is just these additional hands 
that go on the wallaby. 

Some of these may be shearers anxious to obtain odd jobs 
until the next shearing. Or they may be well-borers, tank-sinkers, 
rail-splitters, or some of the various off-siders known on every 
run as general rouseabouts, whose fame has been enshrined in 
the well-known Bushman’s Song : 

I’m travellin’ down the Castlereagh and I’m a station hand, 

I’m handy with the ropin’ pole,' I’m handy with the brand, 


And I can ride a rowdy colt, or swing an axe all day, 
But there’s no demand for a station hand along the Castlereagh. 


In former years the man who followed the track was called 
a sun-downer : one who arrived at an up-country station at the 
close of day, when by all the laws of Australian hospitality he 

4 The roping pole which is used in breaking in the brumbies or wild horses is an 
adaptation of the American lasso—the rope being tied in a loose knot to the end 
of the pole, from which it is jerked over the horse’s head as he gallops round the 
breaking-yard. 
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was entitled to a night’s lodging and a full day’s board. To-day 
no man is a sun-downer. The term is considered offensive. 
Distinction of class, says the Australian democrat, is indicative 
of an effete civilization. Therefore, in this land, where every 
man is as good as his master, it has been decreed that the sun- 
downer shall be termed a “ traveller,” and as such shall take equal 
rank with any other wayfarer who happens to journey from 
point to point. 

What matters it whether one man is well-mounted with a 
pack-horse or two following after, and the other goes on foot, 
shouldering his swag as best he may? Is not each, in the sight 
of Heaven, a human being with a soul? and on the electioneering 
list, a man with a vote? Under either reckoning, each is a 
political unit, a member of the State, and an integral part of the 
newly-born Commonwealth, which even now is stretching its 
limbs and crowing lustily. 

And though it may be many years before the infant 
Commonwealth can hope to attain maturity, every man 
meanwhile takes the national motto for his own: “ Progress” is 
the word on every lip; and running in and out like a thread 
that is woven into the national life, is the spirit of good 
fellowship. 

When the man on the track meets another they pull up for 
a yarn. Perhaps the first man is a wealthy landowner, while 
the second is unwashed and out at elbow. 

“’Day, boss.” 

“Good-day, mate.” The rider draws rein and pulls into 
the shade. 

“Got any weed?” 

A tobacco-pouch is produced, and both men light up. Some 
desultory conversation ensues, and before the pastoralist takes 
leave of his new acquaintance, a half-crown changes hands. 
“Oh, well,” says the other, in a tone of casual acknowledgment, 
“it may buy me a plug of tobacco.” Usually, however, it 
is spent in whisky pegs at the next bush shanty. But however 
it is, the wayfarer makes no show of gratitude for the timely 
offering. He simply accepts it as from man to man. Here in 
the back-country the feeling of brotherhood lies at the heart of 
things. Here one man may succeed and another man may fail, 
and which is better, is known only to the Seven Gods of Fortune 
who dispense their favours as the wind listeth. 

All sorts and conditions are to be met along the 
track. Failures from the cities drift out back; so do the 
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bankrupts and the drunkards. All cross the lonely plains at 
some time or other. Besides these are the remittance-men, 
who follow the trail when the quarterly allowance fails them. 
These are the men who in days past went the pace in the 
homeland and have perhaps disgraced the old name, and are 
accordingly pensioned off on condition that they remain 
abroad. The old spendthrift habit dies hard, and their 
quarterly allowance is spent in a few weeks, after which, being 
at the end of their resources, they take to the road with only a 
swag for company. 

Then again, the man on the wallaby may be a “hatter.” 
But beware of the hatter, for he lies. Perchance he has spent 
long years at some solitary outpost, as a shepherd or boundary 
rider, where no human voice is heard. And as it is written 
in the Book, “It is not good for man to be alone,” so 
here, in the Australian wilderness, the loneliness tells at 
last, and the solitary man begins to talk aloud in the scrub. 
He talks to his hat. And since no hat ever made has 
been found to possess the feminine element of contradiction 
(oh! thrice-blessed institution of matrimony which preserves 
the balance of the masculine mind), the hatter finally believes 
those wonderful tales that he has been spinning in the solitude. 

Thus in the evening of his days when he pushes along the 
track he fain would buttonhole the passing stranger to tell him 
of strange happenings: of hair-breadth escapes wherein he 
alone withstood the attack of a native tribe; of golden nuggets 
too big to carry that glisten beside some vanished creek; of 
blue-green opals seen on some Queensland field—opals that are 
worth a king’s ransom ; of weird apparitions that call aloud in 
the Mulga, freezing the marrow of human bones; of eerie 
adventures in the Never-Never country where serpents have 
wings. These things and much more will the hatter relate as he 
sits beside his camp fire in the scrub. But for the most part the 
Australian tramp is a sane, level-headed traveller; a single- 
minded philosopher who has just missed the principle of “the 
blessing of the curse.” He does nothing and he enjoys it. He 
takes life as he finds it, and to him it is filled with sunshine. 
Therefore he “humps his bluey” with a mind at rest, and as 
he pushes along the silent bush-road with the idea of hitting the 
next homestead, his heart cries out with the joy of living. For 
this in truth is the pervading spirit of the land—the hot but 
happy land of the wattle-blossom. 

MAY QUINLAN. 








A Vision of Tyburn. 


— »~—— 


Time: 6 o'clock of a June evening. London at its fullest and 
gayest; a section of its inhabitants setting homewards to 
emerge again gorgeously apparelled for fresh gaiety ; the great 
majority homeward bound for rest and refreshment after the 
day’s work. 

Place: the top of an omnibus at the Marble Arch. 

An unlikely setting for reverie, for the seeing of visions or 
the dreaming of dreams ; and, besides, rain is falling, lightly, it 
is true, but persistently ; and the dingy mackintosh aprons of 
the ’bus are shining and heavy with wet, and there is a pattering 
on my umbrella. But I have been searching musty chronicles 
all day, and my eyes are weary with crabbed character and 
indistinct print on discoloured parchment or paper; and my 
head is heavy with the close, book-laden atmosphere of a great 
library ; and I am in the mood to see things, even the most 
familiar, in a fresh light. From my lofty perch I can just catch 
a glimpse of the French convent where the Blessed Sacrament 
is adored perpetually for the Conversion of England, and where 
there is an oratory dedicated to the English Martyrs, and where 
Reverend Mother loves to tell in French, how one priestly 
martyr at Tyburn predicted that in three hundred years’ time 
a convent should stand. His words must have sounded like 
the wildest sort of raving to the men around him, fresh from 
their work of demolishing all trace of the old religion. An era 
of light and learning, of emancipation from the thraldom of an 
out-worn creed, of a New Theology, was dawning. And they were 
asked to believe that three hundred years later Englishmen 
would have progressed no farther along the path of enlighten- 
ment than to erect a convent on this same spot—that the Old 
Theology would be living still! Doubtless there were some 
that cried then as they did later to another, “ Away with thee 
and thy Catholick Roman faith!” The whole thing was 
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old-fashioned, out-worn, exploded—the New Ideas had come 
to stay! 

Which things are an allegory, and a useful one, in an age 
that is also busy in casting off the yoke of faith and boasting 
of its progress and enlightenment. Who among us is untainted 
and untouched by fear, by sickening doubt at times, when the 
age talks loudly and triumphantly, and God sits very still and 
lets it talk ; and in a panic we besiege the Tabernacle for a sign 
that comes not? Then it is heart-healing to look back on what 
history has to say. 

How many times man has risen and clamoured against high 
Heaven from the days of Babel down!—how many times the 
floods of doubt and of infidelity have arisen and threatened to 
sweep all faith in God from the face of the earth !—and when 
have the gates of Hell prevailed? There can hardly be a 
better spot in England on which to revive a drooping and a 
languid faith than this same battle-ground between the old 
ideas and the new. 

These and many thoughts like them vaguely present 
themselves as I sit in the rain, wearied with a long, hot day’s 
work, and the lumbering "buses roll past, while we pause to set 
down and take up passengers, and all the street noises and 
bustle seem somehow softened and deadened by this gentle, 
refreshing downfall. 

I half close my eyes and the whole scene changes: the 
thickly clustering houses disappear, and give place to a broad, 
open space, beyond which all is country; there are trees on 
both sides of the road that leads all the way from the City to 
Oxford, and where Connaught Square now stands there is 
a square, indeed, and in the midst, a clumsy, black, sinister 
erection, and at a little distance a pile of wood that burns 
sullenly under a huge, black, steaming cauldron, that gives off 
a sickening odour of hot tar. And then with the eyes of my 
mind, but so vividly that I am sure I should see it with my 
bodily eyes if I could but rouse myself to sit up and look, I see 
a long, unending procession that files slowly out from the heart 
of the City, all the long, weary two miles and a half from 
Newgate. It is a stream of people, and I hear the low, sullen 
roar of a great crowd in motion—a crowd that is partly angry 
and brutal, partly excited and hostile, but all intent on its 
centre—on the long line of horses dragging hurdles, surrounded 
by other horses bearing men in authority—men whose faces 
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show that they at least know no relenting, no hesitation in their 
chosen task. Momentary pity there may be, as they glance for 
an instant in the dust beside them, but a pity mingled with 
contempt and disgust, and more often they are merely indifferent. 
These fools have brought it on themselves ; they have but to 
stand up like men and forswear their folly—they have but to 
conform to the latest fashion in theology, proclaiming Glorious 
Queen Bess or Wise King James Head of the Church, and 
their reward shall be great and instantaneous. It is so plainly 
all their own doing that they are there, strapped on hurdles at 
the horses’ heels, racked and tortured, their heads and faces 
bathed in sweat and occasionally in blood, that it is hardly 
worth any sane man’s while to do aught but assist in ridding 
the earth of such combined madness and treason. For this long 
line is part of the noble army of martyrs that for more than one 
hundred and fifty years took that road from Newgate or the 
Tower, to Tyburn gallows, there to pay the penalty of their 
belief in the Unity of the Faith and the Headship of Peter. 

That was the crux then as it is now, as it ever will be while 
the world lasts, although it may be put in different words and 
take on different phases. Non serviam was the battle-cry of 
Lucifer at the beginning, om serviam the world cried in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and non serviam the world 
cries now. There is no sound so sweet to the ears of the Lord 
of all Misrule, and he dresses up fresh arguments in every age to 
appeal to men’s fickle vanity in order to set them shouting it. 
They are specious arguments too—love of country, loyalty, love 
of knowledge, care for the poor and ignorant—anything will do 
that sets men thinking how wise, how good, and how kind they 
are while they kick against the goad. “Yea, hath God said?” 
he asked of Eve, and her sons reiterate the query : “ By what 
authority ?” 

Arrived at the scaffold the procession halts for a few brief 
minutes as one by one the hurdles reach it, the cruel cutting 
ropes are severed, and the dazed and tortured man set free to 
mount the rude ladder. Faint, exhausted, weak from pain and 
loss of blood, he is no sooner on the scaffold than he is beset by 
teasing questions and by arguments that, backed by the gallows 
and the cauldron, must surely prove conclusive. And yet not 
one in the long roll of those that attained thus far found them 
so. There are mitred abbots heading the procession, there are 
priests, seculars, Jesuits, Benedictines, lay-brothers, gentlemen, 
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and there are gentlewomen also, and very near the end 
there is a venerable Archbishop ; but not one to flinch, not one 
who is not eager and steadfast to the end. 

Hear John Nelson, priest—a man who, at the age of forty- 
four, when most men are settled in their ways beyond the 
thought of change, gave up all to go to Douai and study for 
the priesthood. His course was short after that—two years of 
preparation, one of active work in England—and he is caught, 
imprisoned, and here he is on the scaffold, praying, exhorting, 
until the cry of “Away with thee and thy Catholick Roman 
faith” sets him praying again ; then, when the cart is drawn 
from under him, the cry of the crowd is exchanged for “ Lord, 
receive his soul.” 

Hear Everard Hanse, priest, whose words in his worst agony 
are, “Oh, happy day!” 

Hear Edmund Campion, the great Jesuit, answering all 
questions as to his belief in the authority of the Pope with the 
simple words, “1 am a Catholic,” and protesting with his last 
breath that he died “a perfect Catholic.” 

Hear Ralph Sherwine, priest, who had borne a year’s 
imprisonment with such continual and prolonged racking that 
his tormentors had more than once thought him dead, and 
once laid him in the snow to bring him round, and whom at the 
last the brutal hangman thought to terrify with the words, 
“Here, Sherwine, take thou thy wages!” seizing him with 
the hands still covered with Father Campion’s blood; which 
hands, for their covering’s sake, the martyr reverently kissed. 
He begins his prayer with fervent thanks to each Person of 
the Eternal Trinity, and pressed for a confession of treason 
he answers, “If to be a Catholic only, if to be a perfect Catholic, 
be to be a traitor, then am I a traitor.” And he dies with the 
words, “ Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, be to me a Jesus,” on his lips. 

Hear Alexander Briant, priest, twenty-eight years old, racked 
even more than Sherwine and nearly starved to death in prison, 
the only vow he takes is, if he should escape with his life, to 
become a Jesuit, and, as such, a traitor of a deeper dye. At his 
trial in Westminster Hall he had managed somehow to make 
himself a rough cross of wood, and “made shift also to shave 
his crown,” because some ministers had taunted him with being 
ashamed of his religion and his Holy Orders. On the scaffold 
he protests that he dies “a true Catholic,” and tries to say the 
Psalm Miserere mei, Deus, when he is interrupted by “being 
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delivered of the cart with more pain by reason of the negligence 
of the hangman than either of the others,” vz, Campion and 
Sherwine. 

See William Filbie, priest, twenty-seven years of age, of 
whom no word is recorded but only, that “one of the Sheriff's 
men taking from him a little cross of wood he had concealed in 
his handkerchief and repeating several times, ‘Oh, what a 
villainous traitor is this that hath across,’ Mr. Filbie answered 
nothing, only smiling at them.” 

See Ann Line, an invalid widow lady, who has to be brought 
to the place of execution with a certain amount of care lest she 
should die before reaching it, and who, accused of the crime of 
harbouring a priest, stands boldly on the scaffold to defy her 
executioners, and declare to the crowd, “ with a loud voice,” that 
her only regret was she could not have entertained a thousand. 

Then near the end of the line when the fires of persecution 
are dying down, and only fanned into fitful flame by wicked 
men for their own aims, in an occasional “ Popish Plot,” see the 
venerable, white-haired Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, dragged 
from his see in Ireland, where he lived in simple dignity on 
the princely stipend of £80 a year, to suffer as a dangerous 
traitor to the State. 

There is not much sign of doubt or hesitation about any of 
them ; they, like St. Paul, “know whom they have believed,” 
and no arguments can convince them that one lightest Word of 
His—far less His own Constitution of His Church—can be a 
matter open to debate. “The noble army of martyrs” the 
Church celebrates, and these form but one small regiment 
therein ; but a regiment that fulfils the poet’s ideal—“their’s not 
to reason why, their’s but to do and die.” 


“ Fares, please,” says the conductor's voice in my ears; and 
I sit up with a start to find the omnibus swinging along the 
Edgware Road, and leaving Tyburn with its memories behind. 


GILBERTE TURNER. 
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ECKERMANN relates how, when he called one evening on Goethe, 
the old sage, who (as he notes with Boswellian minuteness) wore 
the black coat and star in which his admirer liked most to see 
him, taking up the topic of a recent conversation, denied 
laughingly that his own work would ever have any very wide 
vogue. “Anyone who thinks it will, or tries to make it popular 
is in error. It is not written for the masses, but for individuals 
who themselves desire and seek something analogous.” 

Whatever reasons there may be far demurring to this 
judgment of Goethe, who appears to have looked back from the 
Olympian calm of his later years with feelings like those of 
Tennyson for his /uvenilia, some of the less prominent figures 
in that group of which he was the unquestioned protagonist 
have certainly fared as he foretold. The real inwardness of the 
movement—expressed most finely perhaps in the fragmentary 
writings of Novalis—was to a great extent lost. What began 
by being a counterpart of the stir and unrest, which in France 
found its most powerful voice in Rousseau, and somewhat later 
a less flamboyant but truer expression in England in the poems 
of the Lake School,—a plea for a return to Nature and a protest 
against outworn and conventional canons,—was in Germany 
drowned in the more tumultuously picturesque tragedies and 
robber romances of the Sturm und Drang school, which reached 
its climax in such dramas as Goetz von Berlichingen and die 
Rauber, with their blood-red catastrophes, their drums and 
tramplings. 

The quieter and finer infiuences were for a time neutralized, 
as in England too the simpler and sincerer Lake poetry was for 
a time, if not effaced, counteracted at all events by the more 
vigorously thrilling writings of Scott and Byron. Of these 
unduly neglected geniuses is Novalis; one of the most original 
and finely-gifted, though very far, of course, from being the most 
massive and imposing of the writers who looked up to Goethe ; 
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and one certainly of the first—the very first, the fountain and 
origin Haym seems to think—to give the romantic movement 
in Germany colour and shape. 

With the exception of one genuinely tragic incident, the 
death of a young girl, Sophie von Kiihn, to whom he was to 
have been married, the prose narrative of his life is unevent- 
fully happy and throws very little light on his work. Beyond a 
certain dreaminess of character, sorely perplexing to his grim 
Moravian father, his boyhood shows no unusual trait ; and one 
is relieved to find that until the age of nine or ten when, after a 
violent illness, he seems, his biographer says, to have cast a 
mental slough, he was not alarmingly precocious. An insatiable 
zest for fairy tales, especially, as he notes somewhere, for the 
more gorgeous Eastern variety, is characteristic. He was 
famous, too, in the nursery for a knack of improvizing the 
most peculiarly gruesome and satisfying ghost-stories. 

In his eighteenth year, in 1790 that is, he went to the 
University of Jena, and it was here that he first showed signs 
of a philosophical bent. Here, too, he found a warm friend and 
enthusiastic fellow-Utopian in Friedrich Schlegel, who, with 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and one or two other kindred spirits, 
formed a small literary clique and admired one another's weak 
poetry. One of greater literary stature seems to have influenced 
him about this time, for the history professor then at Jena was 
the poet whom he had always looked up to as a demi-god— 
Schiller. The actual historical knowledge which Novalis thus 
learnt was no doubt questionable, but the contact and intimacy 
with so fervid an idealist—for they soon became fast friends— 
was an unspeakable gain, and left a profound mark on his 
character. He sat, too, at the feet of Fichte, who found in him 
an eagerly receptive pupil. /ch = nicht—ich, we find rather 
sententiously set down in the undergraduate’s diary “the 
profoundest statement of philosophy.” 

His poetic powers, however, during these University years, 
in spite of surroundings so congenial and stimulating, remained 
almost entirely latent. We hear, indeed, vaguely of zdealistische 
Strebungen and auf-blitzende Enthusiasmus-momente, but these 
long, long thoughts of a rather lazy boyhood do not appear to 
have pressed for utterance; and it was not until he joined his 
father at Weissenfels and shared with him the sufficiently 
unromantic occupation of managing a large salt-mine that his 
ideas and literary talents began to take tangible shape. He 
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favoured his patient friends with occasional verse. The contact 
into which he was now brought with a more prosaic side of life, 
the handling of real affairs—though the salt concern seems 
never to have very vitally interested him—was undoubtedly a 
strengthening and sanative ingredient in his life, and indirectly 
lured him into the study of geology. Old Hardenberg, however 
(Novalis was merely a fanciful nom de plume), appears to have 
found his son a rather amateurish assistant, for the routine of 
business was regarded by the latter very much as the India 
House was regarded by Charles Lamb—as something to give a 
keener zest and edge to the literary work, the Acmmltische 
Quitetismus of his leisure hours. 

It was Tieck, whose acquaintance he made about this time, 
who, he says, “reawakened poetry in me;” and it was at 
Tieck’s suggestion that he gave his half-planned story Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen its romance-setting. It was, so he proposed to 
himself, to be an apotheosis of poetry, to delineate the joys 
and disillusionments, the general outlook on life, the Welt und 
Kunst-Anschauung of a young poet, and was to be followed by 
other works— novels with as didactic a purpose as possible—on 
physical science, and moral and political philosophy. The name 
is misleading ; the book is not a life, nor indeed has it any 
connection with the historic Minnesinger, but was thus entitled 
merely to indicate the rather hazy troubadour-period to which 
the narrative is thrown back. The hero, in fact, whom it is a 
little difficult to take quite seriously, could scarcely have 
breathed any grosser or more every-day atmosphere ; and the 
story of his life, if it can be called a story that has next to no 
characterization or cohesion, is carried on very much, as the 
French say, “in the vague.” It concerns itself in the earlier 
portion with Heinrich’s impressions of travel, as he journeys in 
the company of a party of Chaucerian merchants from his 
native town to Augsburg, in the course of which pilgrimage 
they meet and converse with travellers from the East, red-cross 
Crusaders, miners, monks and hermits; each of whom turns 
out on acquaintance to have unexpectedly settled views on 
poetry and the philosophy of life, which, after a judicious 
question or two from Heinrich, they go on to develop at great 
length, concluding, as a rule, with a song. There is, however, 
notwithstanding the puerile flaw of plan, a certain picturesque- 
ness on almost every page, and some of the scattered lyrics 
are among the author’s very finest. It speaks highly, too, for 
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Novalis’s latent and undeveloped force that, by this mere first 
rough draft of a story, he should have given such impulse to 
the romantic movement and have taken his place as an admitted 
classic. As such he is still reverentially alluded to, though this 
perhaps merely amounts to saying that he is reverentially left 
unread. 

In order, however, to get a nearer, more distinct idea of the 
ethical ideas which really underlie his writings we have only to 
open the volume of Fragments, an anthology of aphorisms, 
collected and published posthumously by Schlegel and Tieck. 
Obscure and mystical, but often eloquent, and always in matters 
of criticism keen and original, these oditer dicta, though mere 
random jottings fora kind of Harmony of the Sciences, -vhich 
he did not live to finish, bring us perhaps into closer intimacy 
with him than either Heinrich von Ofterdingen or the Lehrlinge 
su Sais, showing as they do, in the pithiest form possible, the 
ideas round which those writings centre. 

Their actual quality is a little difficult to describe. The 
immortality of the soul, as was said of Jean Paul, was his 
favourite theme, and though his wide reading and scientific 
research furnished him with an exhaustless mine of topics, it is 
mainly in the deep insight and delicacy he shows in dealing 
with ideas of the spiritual order, awakening us often by some 
mystic touch to the strangeness and mystery of life that he is 
really unique. A few of the shorter sentences taken at random 
from the book of Fragments may serve to show its drift. 

“Man,” he says, “is the higher sense of our planet; the star 
which connects it with the upper world; the eye it turns to 
Heaven.” And, lamenting that heavy imperviousness to finer 
influences, which even he at times felt, “It is only,” he says, 
“the bluntness of our faculties and the absence of peace in our 
lives that seal our eyes to the fairy world around us. All 
mdarchen are merely dreams of that home. We touch Heaven 
when we lay our hand on a human heart.” Again, “If the 
endless other undeveloped organs which the soul has could 
be brought into play, how vivid and open would nature be.” 

Nature to him was Eine Zauberstadt,a realm of wonders 
which had been struck as by some wizard’s rod into dreamful 
sleep, and it was only the poet who contemplated it with love 
and with finely purged vision who could see the inner beauties 
there. Hence his passion for what he found quite literally the 
fairy tales of science, his love of astronomy, his restless 
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inquisitiveness in matters geological, then causing so great a 
stir in scientific circles ; the keenness of these his nature-studies 
contrasting rather oddly with his insatiable fondness for the 
grotesque goblin-legends and fantastic folk-lore and _forest- 
superstitions in which German literature is so rich. Childlike 
wonder and an undulled sense of awe, instead of foolish apathy, 
in presence of nature’s unceasing miracles, he considered not 
the happiest merely, but the only right and sane state of 
mind. 

Connected, too, with his oft-repeated theory, the theory 
which forms in fact the intellectual groundwork of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, that the plenary possession of truth is not to be 
won by the dry reason alone, he writes: “The separation of 
Poetry and Philosophy is apparent only and to the disadvantage 
of both. The spirit of poesy is the morning sunlight which 
makes the statue of Memnon sound.” Yet it is only the 
noblest poets whose claim he allows; Klopstock, even, whom 
one might have considered in some ways akin to him, finding 
very scant favour ; the uninspired nature of a good deal of his 
work and the elaborate lifelessness more especially of his long 
Messiah, giving rise to this stricture: “Klopstock’s writings 
appear to be for the most part bald renderings of some unknown 
poet, by a learned but dull philologist.” His rather faint praise 
of Goethe is scarcely less heterodox, though it is not of course 
to be taken as representing his mature and deliberate view of 
his great contemporary: “Goethe is a thoroughly practical 
poet. His works are simple [Faust had not yet appeared], 
neat, convenient, and durable—like English wares. He has 
done for our literature what Wedgwood has for English 
manufactures. The romantic element and the love of nature 
are sadly lacking in Wilhelm Meister.” And, after a few further 
comments, he adds with true acumen, “ Artistic atheism is the 
spirit of the book.” 

The fullest expression however of his spirit is to be found 
in those wonderful rhapsodies, the Hymns to the Night. Their 
high, pensive strain of meditation and a certain grave yet 
beautiful cadence of language fully justify Tieck’s eulogy of 
them as the most moving utterance of their kind, and worthy 
at their best of Dante. Written too as they were at the time 
of a deep sorrow and bereavement—the dramatic crisis of his 
life—they are stamped throughout with the very seal of reality 
and genuineness. The one fully rounded and flawless piece of 
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work in a life full of desultory beginnings, for the two romances 
are little more than splendid fragments, it will least of all his 
writings bear dissection and extracts. A short sample, however, 
may serve to show its spirit, though the delicately evanescent 
beauty of the original is all but lost in a wooden, prosaic trans- 
lation. He fancies himself on the threshold of another life 
searching with questioning awe the dark recesses of the tomb. 
Out of an atmosphere of sorrow, in which, he says, 


Hope had gone from me, I stood by the lonely grave, that in its 
narrow dark space hid the joy of my life, forlorn as none other ever 
was, helpless, with but one thought, and that of grief, and dwelt with 
unutterable yearning on the vanished days, when from the heights of 
my former peace, from out the blue distance there breathed on a 
sudden a chill wind of twilight (Ddmmerung-schauer) dissolving the 
fetters of life, and while on the far-off horizon the centuries lay upfurled 
like distant storm-clouds, the grave at my feet melted into mist and 
through the mist I saw the features of her, in whose eyes eternity 
dreams. 


It is in Dantesque touches like that last “zx zhren Augen ruhte 
die Ewigkeit,” that we have the spirit of Novalis at its inmost. 
It is his habitual tone of thought and feeling, brought however 
by the tragic crisis, through which he was then passing, to its 
intensest focus. Whatever vagueness, unreality even, may 
sometimes cling to his other work, it is here no merely beautiful 
and impalpable dream-zone he takes us to: his grief was too 
real and poignant. It is noticeable too that he sees Nature,— 
which he likens somewhere to an AZolian harp, whose tones are 
keys to higher strings in us—always through the medium of, 
or in close relation to the deepest human feelings ; it is these we 
are first and most vividly conscious of, while it is only by subtle, 
unobtrusive touches that he summons up, in hints and glimpses 
as it were, the sombre yet lovely background of hills and stars. 
His writings grew steadily in grasp and earnestness. The 
hard pressure of sorrow had deepened the springs of pity in 
him and had given a more human colour to his thoughts. He 
combines, to take two supreme types of ethereal language from 
our own literature, the unearthly strangeness of the apparition 
of the skeleton ship and the re-inspiriting of the phantom crew 
in the Ancient Mariner with the added human intensity of the 
Blessed Damozel. This double gift of feeling life in all its glow 
and fervour, and yet with a sustained impressibility to its 
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mysterious environment, gives a singular quality to his 
work. 

Though himself always craving for literature of a rather 
finely-distilled kind, he is fond of enforcing the truth that the 
best, the most natural and spontaneous poetry, should have a 
certain full-pulsing energy and movement, that it should be in 
Ben Jonson’s words, “rammed with life.” It was in this vein 
that some of his most really revealing work was done. For 
recluse as he was and singularly, almost morbidly susceptible 
to ideas and abstractions, and even to the fugitive phenomena 
of dreams, which haunted him sometimes rather unhealthily ; 
loving to lose himself in an O A/titudo; loving also to track 
out the subtleties of metaphysicians and mystics to their 
furthest complexity, and to find in their abstrusest and most 
labyrinthine passages a yet further sense of mystery and 
strangeness (noting in his diary the time and place when, he 
says, there flashed on him the inner and esoteric meaning of the 
Fichteschen Ich), these tendencies were always subordinate in 
real influence and hold on him to what Wordsworth held to be 
the essence of a poet, the impassioned contemplation of nature 
and humanity. He was devoutly at one with the Lake poets 
in their striving after a deeper naturalness. His golden canon 
is that philosophy, which he constantly uses as a synonym for 
poetry, should impart a certain intensity and alertness to our 
perception of the world around us: Philosophiren ist dephleg- 
matisiren, vivificiren. The poet is he who brings to earth the 
glowing Promethean spark ; who unseals our gaze, and by the 
magic and music of his song releases us from the thraldom of 
sense. Below this pure joy of nascent wonder in the pristine 
beauty of earth and sea there flows, however, a deeper under- 
current of sadness and unrest. Throughout the Geistliche Lieder, 
the most thoroughly Catholic of his writings, this unsatisfied 
longing, mingling with the keenness and delicacy of earthly 
joy, is the perpetually recurring burden and refrain : 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 


The yearning for something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


Living always in a rather rarefied mental atmosphere, his 
utterances often fall on less ethereal ears as something far-off 
and thin and unreal, partaking at times of the trance-like mood 
in which they appear to have been composed or to have come 
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to him, as he would prefer to say, and should be read in a 
corresponding mood,—in the brown twilight dusk which 
Hawthorne required for his eerie tales. Open them in broad 
sunshine, and “they are apt to look exceedingly like a volume 
of blank pages.” His mind, in other words, had no very 
vigorous grasp. He saw truth in vivid hints and flashes. And 
although it was, as has been said, by an encyclopedic work 
on Science that he hoped to live, as Goethe also seems to have 
considered that his own fancied explosion of Newton’s theory 
of Light was perhaps his most valuable contribution to the 
thought of his day, and as Shelley, too, planned a comprehensive 
“Theory of Mind,” it was not in this direction that Novalis’s 
power lay, and his feverish vividness of temperament, along with 
a certain subtle tentativeness and hesitancy of mind which 
never left him, disabled him from thinking both vigorously and 
connectedly. Indeed the works of Boehme and Hegel, to say 
nothing of Swedenborg, which represent his chosen school of 
thought, did not make for lucid scientific exactness. They 
gave him, however, what was a far deeper need of his nature, 
an outlet into a loftier world, an /deen Paradies, as he says 
in a letter to Schiller,—a refuge from the prosaic atmosphere of 
routine, in which no true poetry can thrive. 

Yet along with this mysticism, “these blank misgivings of 
a creature, moving apart among worlds not realized,” there 
was much of a boyish and joyful nature about him, a Stevensonian 
sense of the freshness and adventurousness of life, even to the 
last. “I will meet death,” he says in his diary, shortly after 
the first ominous hoemorrhage, “as a poet should, blithely.” This 
was the saving, strengthening element in his character, out of 
which grew a certain half-humorous pensiveness; the frame 
of mind described so finely by Renan: “/avazs le sentiment 
del infini et de [éternel, et de la mes sourires pour les choses qui 
passent.” It is owing to the constant presence of thoughts of 
this nature and the brightness of his optimism that his work, 
scanty and frail as it is, has an undeniable enduringness. Heine 
indeed, keenest-witted of cynics, classes him with the sickly 
school. “The glow (rosenschein) on the poems of Novalis is 
not healthy,” he says ; “it is a heightened, consumptive colour.” 

There are times, undoubtedly, when his over-susceptible 
nature leads him to mistake his own high-wrought mood for a 
just transcript of the world outside, a pathetic fallacy which 
shows itself especially in his minor poems in an excessive 
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tension of sentiment. Weinen muss ich immer weinen is the 
opening of one, with a consequent lack of intellectual stamina, 
of “central brain-substance.” The outcome of fugitive, hysterical 
feelings, such poems are not, however, fairly representative, and 
he would have been the first in his soberer, saner moments to have 
abandoned them to criticism. The source of his mysticism lay 
far deeper, in a brooding imaginativeness which quickens 
occasionally into moments of vivid insight, and a reverent and 
deep-seated devotion which lifted all his thoughts and aspirations 
into “the clear land of vision.” 


HAROLD BINNS. 
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PASTOOR VAN LOOYEN who built the handsome presbytery 
in the village of Veenen belonged to the good old times. The 
years since his death are not numerically great, but the rapid 
changes of an age, in which ten years spell an American 
eternity, have descended upon the village, and Veenen vooruit 
is now the motto. “So much the better,” say all the young 
men, the curates, and the newer generation of parish priests. 
The peasants of a graver age shake their heads: “It was not so 
in the old Pastoor’s time.” Changes when they did come were 
not accompanied with any feverish haste ; it took a score of years 
to establish finally the custom of wearing velvet slippers on 
Sundays. The peasants were loath to depart from the ways of 
their fathers, who did not so greatly distinguish the Sabbath in 
footgear, being content with a “best” pair of the work-a-day 
wooden shoes. The “ Pastoor” himself during the whole of his 
twenty-six years’ reign introduced only two novelties into the 
village—a brass band, for he had a taste for music, and the new 
presbytery, or fastorie. The building of the latter, its decora- 
tion and furnishing, supplied a subject of conversation for many 
a year of Sunday evenings. The “ Pastoor” was reputed to be 
rich, and so he was in a community where the richest were poor. 
He was the last descendant of a line of thrifty farmers, and 
thus enjoyed a private income, besides the very modest stipend 
which an economical but impartial Dutch Government provides 
for the ministers of all religious denominations. His youth had 
been passed in the quiet backwaters of religious life, in the 
diocesan seminary, as chaplain to a convent, as curate in remote 
villages in Limburg. His temperament was naturally conserva- 
tive, and his experience of life had strengthened this disposition. 
An ascetical book during Advent and Lent, and his daily paper, 
furnished the extent of his reading, though he had a good 
library which contained samples of every form of literature. 
We hasten to except fiction, for the “ Pastoor” was death on 
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“romances,” as some village girls found to their cost. His 
newspaper was as firmly opposed to change as he was, as 
deeply-rooted in the past and as vigorously opposed to all 
novelties, good, bad, and indifferent. “Get thee behind me,” 
was its answer to all problems of the age. This conservatism 
of the “ Pastoor’s,” and a certain lack of culture, were his chief 
faults, if faults they can be called. The village was not in need 
of progress ; the peasants were simple folks, good, industrious, 
and happy. They could appreciate a parish priest who was 
pious, hospitable, kindly, a sound instructor in religious doctrine, 
and a good authority on crops, and all these virtues they found 
in Pastoor van Looyen. A priest with Gothic proclivities, but 
ignorant of rye and barley, would have pleased them much 
less. The “ Pastoor” had no particular taste for Gothic or any 
other style of architecture; he did not know the difference 
between them. What he liked was a nice, cheerful church with 
plenty of blue, red, and gold decorations and star-bedecked 
statues, and as he was a man of means, he ornamented his 
church accordingly, to the great admiration of his people. The 
only one of the fine arts which the “ Pastoor” cultivated was 
music, and even in this his taste was not classical, but the 
church choir and the brass band which he established were 
the pride of Veenen. There was little poverty in the village, 
and consequently no great opportunity for active charity. The 
pastorie was nevertheless a place of refuge for anyone in need of 
advice, sympathy, or help. Like a good shepherd the “ Pastoor” 
provided his flock with spiritual food and discoursed to them 
every Sunday on the Gospel of the day. There were fifty-two 
sermons for fifty-two Sundays, and if after some years of 
repetition the quicker minds got them by heart, it was no loss. 
“Once true, always true,” thought the “ Pastoor,” “and what is 
heard often is not so soon forgotten.” The even current of 
his preaching was seldom disturbed, though occasionally a 
too lively fair-day demanded vigorous denunciations. What 
impressed the villagers more than his sermons was to assist 
at his Mass. It was a revelation which filled them with 
reverence to see his homely features lit up with devotion. 
The “ Pastoor’s” Mass lifted out of the commonplace the 
undistinguished actions of his daily round. 

All the old village customs, dating from immemorial time, 
flourished under Pastoor van Looyen. No new-fashioned 
football tore up the quiet meadows ; the peasants played skittles 
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as their fathers did before them. The annual pilgrimage to 
Kevelaar was made painfully on foot, and was not the 
degenerate excursion by train it has since become. Every 
Easter saw the village housewives at the fastorie laden with 
eggs, a twentieth part of which the “Pastoor” could not 
consume, but they formed a welcome gift to the nearest 
hospital. Every household of any pretensions kept a pig for 
slaughter and consumption. The “ Pastoor” received a “taste” 
of each family porker. In his turn he regaled his chief 
parishioners at stated seasons, on his name-day, at the New 
Year, and on other festive occasions. In all his hospitable 
duties he was ably seconded by his housekeeper, that is, in the 
material part, for her manner was not always propitiatory. 
Hannah was a lady of ample girth and conical shape, the apex 
being represented by the tight knot into which she twisted her 
hair, and the base by her multitudinous skirts. Her natural 
rotundity was greatly increased by the many protections she 
wore in the nature of aprons, all large ones, meeting at the back. 
Of these, the topmost was a rough blue cloth, a symbol of 
labour ; this was discarded for visitors, and revealed the next 
layer, a serviceable holland. For visitors of eminent distinction, 
such as the Bishop, the holland protection was also laid aside, 
and a fine white linen one given to view; but the beauties of 
the next and innermost apron remained a mystery hidden for 
ever. The housekeeper had other titles to fame besides her 
aprons, she was a good cook, and was intensely loyal to her 
master. Woe betide the unfortunate curate who let her guess 
that he did not think the “ Pastoor” perfection! Her loyalty 
made her tolerate the constant influx of children into the 
presbytery, for the children worshipped the old priest. Not 
without reason. Nowhere in the annals of Veenen was there 
record of such another father of children. To the little ones 
the “ Pastoor” devoted his constant care and that leisure of his 
wherein he so sadly neglected literature and the arts. He took 
nearly all the catechism classes himself, the first communicants 
being his particular care. Catechism instruction was his forte ; 
he excelled in imparting Christian doctrine to young minds ; 
none of his scholars grew up with misty ideas on religion. He 
was severe in class, and claimed strict attention, but only to 
beam on his young friends with greater indulgence in playtime. 
He knew the rules of all the games, could mend skipping-ropes 
and hoops, and he was the good fairy who in winter time 
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maintained the boys’ slide in constant good condition. It was 
good to see him on a frosty winter’s evening, when the 
children were all in bed, arm himself with woollen gloves, 
wooden shoes, a pail of water and a brush, and industriously 
repair the breaches made in the smoothness of the ice. What 
matter if he did sometimes catch cold, the children were so 
pleased in the morning! The /astorie held children’s feasts at all 
seasons ; there was a constant succession of groups of children 
who had distinguished themselves in some way, and had come 
to be entertained. Sometimes a pet pupil, a brilliant scholar in 
Christian doctrine came in for a special recompense. Sweets and 
cakes and a picture rewarded the champion who had not quailed 
before the most heterodox suggestion of the “ Pastoor,” for such 
was his method of examination. A valiant young Christian, 
who would have nothing to say to six sacraments, who scorned 
all worldly beatitudes, and denied acquaintance with more than 
seven deadly sins, won his heart. He felt that his children had 
grasped their catechism when even their instructor could not 
shake them. 

The great love of his children and the regard of all his flock 
filled the “ Pastoor’s” declining years with sunshine, chequered 
by the shadows of coming events in the shape of curates, good, 
holy young men, brimful of reforms. No reforms for good or 
evil were attempted whilst the old parish priest ruled at the 
pastorie,and when at last he was borne from its doors, great 
was the grief of the villagers, and loud the wail of the children, 
for they felt that they had lost a friend not soon to be replaced. 


M. B. 
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“ The farther we look into the past, the more clearly do we perceive the 
intense preoccupation of humanity to survive in imperishable works. 
A new and slow disintegration of our virile forces must arise before the 
rapid vision and fleeting movements which characterize our epoch. Our 
enervation, restlessness, and eagerness to hurry on our daily existence, in 
order to extract all joys at once, is only the effect of our want of balance. 
The artists of past civilizations gave us centuries devoted to meditation 
(siécles de véve), and those of our day try their hardest, as it were, to 
realize their ideas before they are unfolded.” 


THUS does the writer, Gérome Maesse, stigmatize the Impres- 
sionism which has so largely invaded modern, especially 
continental, art, although we, too, have had our Whistler, and 
Sargent is still with us. At present, writes Castaignet,’ the 
fashion is for what he calls—empétements, a graphic expression 
for plastering on the paint. He then asks if any one has seen 
such empdtements in nature, and replies truly in the negative, 
“because this method is both false and a confession of 
impotence.” 

This leads us to some consideration of the world’s master- 
pieces in the past, and the methods by which the great artists 
produced them—the future has yet to set its seal upon the 
so-called master-pieces of the present. That “Genius is only 
an infinite capacity for taking pains,” is a saying of the morose 
sage of Chelsea, Carlyle, which we quote only to emphasize the 
fact that, in our opinion and experience at least, thzs zs exactly 
what genius ts not. 

By no amount of taking pains could an artist of medium 
talent ever become a Raphael or a Murillo: genius is in fact 
a mysterious divine fire, allied not seldom to common clay, a 
winged Pegasus in harness, we might say, but hard to drive, and 
unaccountable in its sudden flights. 

What we would wish to prove is that genius, however divine 
a gift, has never produced the world’s greatest and lasting 


1 Tendences Nouvelles Revue. Paris. 
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masterpieces, unless allied to an immense power of taking 
pains through years of hard study, and sometimes apparently 
unresultful efforts. 

The vast industry of Turner, to whom none now denies the 
gift of genius, is evidenced by the enormous and carefully- 
finished collection of water-colours we may see at the National 
Gallery; and does not that wonderful series of cloud effects, 
rainbows, dawns, and sunlight tell a tale of incessant observa- 
tion of nature in her most hidden and subtle moods? What 
hours of early rising, watching in open air, through rain and 
storm, do these studies betray: what hours, even, of tossing in 
an open boat at sea do some of them proclaim, such as the view 
of Dover Cliff from the sea, Hastings, and others? The great 
number of large oil-paintings perfectly finished by this most 
hard-working genius, who, highly gifted as he was with 
imagination, never ceased to store his memory with ever-fresh 
observations of nature, shows an almost incredible amount of 
toil and application. His extreme dexterity of technique, 
which reproduced as if by magic the most subtle and elusive 
effects of nature (e.g., his “Early Dawn” at the Tate Gallery), 
shows the result of unintermitting work. 

Again, most people know those favourite pictures of Millet, 
so pathetic in their simple sincerity, “The Angelus,” and “ The 
Gleaners,” but they may not perhaps realize that these subjects 
were all carefully drawn and coloured in many separate pastel 
studies, or in charcoal; a perfect drawing of the subject being 
finished first, almost equal in beauty to the oil-paintings; these 
we have seen a few years ago in the exhibition of Millet’s 
drawings and studies in London. 

Any one who has looked into one of Meissonnier’s small but 
exquisite pictures will wonder at the care and subtly-concealed 
toil spent on the creation of them, an art, however, entirely 
different from the miniature style. 

We are all familiar with the Dutch School of pictures, whose 
worth increases as time goes on, rather than decreases. Only 
a knowledge of the technique of oil-painting, however, can tell 
one how many long and patient hours of work, how many 
careful re-paintings and re-touchings have gone to the making 
of the bloom on those peaches and grapes, to the shine and 
transparency of those glasses and plates even; to the touches of 
light and deep shadow in the humble interiors of a Van Ostade, 
or Van Eyck, or the wonderful old wrinkled faces of a 
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Rembrandt portrait. It would seem improbable that his 
celebrated old woman with the ruff in the National Gallery, 
and Rembrandt’s portraits of himself there, could have been 
painted in less than a whole year each, allowing for time to dry 
between the re-paintings. And this, by the way, is no unimpor- 
tant point, for these paintings will last for all time, whereas 
many modern ones, painted too quickly, or with drying 
mediums to shorten the time between the re-coatings, are 
already cracking and vanishing. 

“When you would do better than your best,” (to quote from 
Ruskin, in The Laws of Fesole, and we know he was a strong, 
even exaggerated, preacher of taking endless pains), “ When you 
would do better than your best, put your full strength out the 
moment you feel a difficulty ; and never, if you can help it, 
miss seeing the sunset and dawn. The greatest art represents 
everything with absolute sincerity, so far as it is able: and take 
above all things store of patience.” The dictum of Socrates, 
that “he who makes an inaccurate statement sins against the 
gods,” might also, we think, be applied to art, and is not this 
sincerity, patience, and accuracy always discernible in the great 
world pictures ? 

Those who have sat beneath the Sistine Madonna in the 
Dresden Gallery, perhaps the world’s greatest picture, while 
absorbing with their eyes its wonderful beauty of pose and 
expression, and the strange ease with which the figures of the 
Madonna, and the boyish yet devout cherubs below, seem to 
spring from the canvas, may be tempted to think: “ Here is no 
sign of labour, here is genius pure and simple.” 

But how many years of patient study, how many drawings 
from Italian children and peasants, and from real life were 
compressed into Raphael’s young life before he could paint 
such a picture? We may indeed say that his life was cut short 
by incessant work, for the number of master-pieces he produced 
in his short thirty-seven years is almost incredible. The 
galleries of the Louvre and the Uffizi are filled with his 
beautiful little drawings too, and studies from life in pen or 
red crayon; perhaps a hand drawn in many poses, with all its 
dimples and curves portrayed: perhaps a coil of hair on a 
Roman maiden’s head, a fold of drapery, limbs in a hundred 
different positions, every detail studied with amazing care. 
The same may be said of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, though we think that this last was possibly the most 
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stupendous example of genius allied to hard work that the 
world has ever seen. He left nothing unstudied in many-sided 
art, but architecture, metal-work, perspective anatomy, every 
division of art claimed him as a past-master. But, unfortunately, 
very few of this great master’s works have come down to us, 
a copy of one,! however, may be seen at the diploma gallery, 
Royal Academy, where there is also a fine charcoal study by 
Michael Angelo of the Holy Family. Nor are Lord Leighton’s 
drawings and studies, especially of draperies, far behind these 
giants of the middle ages in number and quality. 

A good example of this patient industry might be seen in 
the works of the French artist Chardin, so rare from the slowness 
with which he worked, yet so highly prized now that it is said 
none but Americans can afford to buy one. Some half-dozen 
or more might have been seen at the Whitechapel Loan Art 
Gallery last summer, notably the brilliant “ Lady taking tea,” a 
beautiful specimen. He began? as a painter of shop-signs, and 
when quite young, was employed by Van Loo in the restoration 
of Fontainebleau. He devoted himself to careful studies of 
still-life, and ten little subjects sent to the French Academy 
were mistaken for the work of a Dutch painter, but Chardin 
had the honour of being proposed and received as a member of 
the Academy on the same day, and in 1755 was appointed 
Treasurer to the Academy. He was a very slow worker; 
Count Fessin, the Swedish Minister, a would-be purchaser, was 
informed that he could not have two small pictures for a year, 
and was told that the price, 25 louis a picture, was small for one 
gui a le malheur de travailler st lentement. 

Industrious as he was, Chardin never obtained large prices, 
but was able to live in comfort through the private fortune of 
his wife. Now millionaires only can afford to buy these master- 
pieces, since taste has veered round to a just appreciation of 
them. He was said to have a technique peculiar to himself, and 
never allowed any one to see him working, but it was believed 
that he used his ¢#umé as much as his brush! A good authority 
says, however, that he laid all his colours on separately and 
thickly without mixing them, so that his work looked like a 
fine imperceptible mosaic. Chardin is reported to have said 
that with three colours and English linseed oil, he could achieve 
all his effects: “One makes use of colours, one paints,” said he, 


1 «*The Last Supper.” 
2 End of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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“avec le sentiment.” Very different is this from Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ famous recipe, how to mix colours: “Why, with 
brains, sir, with brains ;” but possibly more French. 

Chardin’s works are remarkable for the full thick pigment 
he used, which gives them a luminous yet solid effect, absent 
even from the more minutely painted Dutch pictures. His 
characters produce an extraordinary effect of being alive, as if 
they had just made some lively remark. Though at first his 
fame was delayed by the scorn for domestic subjects on the 
part of the classic painters who followed the Revolution in 
France, yet eventually they were in such demand, even in his 
lifetime, that he was compelied to repeat the same subject over 
and over again; yet, being such a slow and conscientious 
painter, he failed to supply the demand. 

Could there be a greater contrast than these master-pieces 
and the effects of those modern young artists, who knock off 
clever unfinished sketches for the public by the dozen, and 
exhibit an “ effect,” a “harmony,” or “symphony,” or “discord ” 
of colour, which would formerly only have reposed in the artist’s 
studio portfolio ? 

There are still twenty pictures of Chardin’s to be seen in the 
Louvre ; there are some few also at Potsdam and Carlsruhe in 
Sweden, and those who study these master-pieces will agree that 
the mosaic of colours so dear to the painter melts into 
that wonderful harmony, because each is true, nothing is 
exaggerated, all is absolute justness, and no toil or time is 
spared by his genius. 

But now let us turn to the Impressionist Modern School, 
and strive to penetrate its raison d’étre—what of truth has it 
discovered to atone for its strange vagaries ? 


In our day [writes Léon Bruneteaux] painters are only colourists ; 
the ideal painter is out of favour. Negligent of idealization, of 
composition and drawing, they paint for the joie des yeux, a kind of 
photograph of colour, with vibrations of tones and gradations of light ; 
sometimes they tell of the dry atmosphere of the studio-painting, 
sometimes they try to render open air effects by rude touches plastered 
on side by side. The result is the same. The eye can only see colour ; 
dazzled, perhaps, by a complete scale of harmonious colours, where 
can it distinguish truth in this flaming (fZamboyante) palette? The 
interior zsthetic emotion is not awakened, for colour being only an 
augmentation of expression to the artist, not an end, does not cause 
any vibration in the mind. The painter has not animated his canvas, 
has not rendered the essence of a landscape, or the soul of a portrait ; 
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he has neglected to idealize, and so to give a lasting value to his 
picture. In visiting our salons and exhibitions we notice this 


decadence. 


Yet in the midst of these bizarre efforts we may notice, for 
the last half-century, the effort among such artists to obtain the 
secret of depicting one elusive quality—light ; and if we notice 
the tenacity and universality of these efforts, in spite of dis- 
couragement and disillusions, we must see that the consciences. 
of artists are directed to supply a real want in art.! 

Looking back a few centuries we see that the problems of 
perspective and anatomy occupied the attention of artists as a 
new discovery ; but now the problem of light is the important 
fact to be depicted in all its subtlety. Old masters were 
convinced that the effect of light could only be given by the 
juxtaposition of strong darkness, and of this Rembrandt is one 
of the greatest exponents. They restricted their high light to so 
small a portion of the picture (one-eighth only in Rembrandt) 
that they have now come to be regarded as painters of shadows ; 
such are Tintoretto, Ribera, Caracci, Rembrandt. The last 
carried this principle to so great an extreme that the picture 
he believed to represent bright sunlight, “Za Sortze de la Garde 
Civique,” was for some centuries considered to be a night effect, 
and called La Ronde Nocturne. Light, with the old masters, 
was in fact second to form and expression, in which these 
artists have never been surpassed. The modern painter, 
however, who allows himself to work out his “impressions” 
solely in the open air, gives the first place to the subtle problem 
of light. That the drawing and details are apparently lost, or 
overlooked, in the floods of light and colour he daubs on his 
canvas, seems at present inevitable, for the effects of light are so 
fleeting as to daunt the speed of the swiftest colourists. But 
this difficulty may be solved in the future, and if we allow that 
Impressionists have discovered that shadows are pure colour, 
violet and blue, not shade, in sunlight, and that light is an 
actual fact, not merely contrasted dark, their fugitive efforts 
will have added something to the sum-total of the artist’s 
knowledge, for after all it is true that 

Art and love speak; but their words must be 
Like sighings of illimitable forests, 
And waves of an unfathomable sea.’ 
YMAL OSWIN. 


1 Pour le Conquéte de Lumidre. Par M. Gaetano Previati. 2 A. Procter. 





The Novels of William De Morgan. 


—— 


MANY and able as are the writers who now-a-days consecrate 
their talent to the production of fiction, we do not believe that 
within the last twenty years any new author has come forward 
who has a better claim to a place in the very first rank than 
the novelist whose name stands at the head of this article. 
Who Mr. William De Morgan may be we have not the slightest 
idea. The current edition of Who's Who? supplies no infor- 
mation. The catalogues of the British Museum and the London 
Library may be consulted in vain. All that we can learn is 
that in July, 1906, the Pudlishers’ Circular credited him with a 
novel entitled /oseph Vance, and that in June, 1907, he has 
published another work of fiction bearing the quaint name of 
Alice-for-short*+ But whether William De Morgan is the 
patronymic lawfully bequeathed him by his progenitors, or 
whether it is merely a pseudonym ; whether the writer is, as he 
represents himself in his books, an elderly gentleman who was 
familiar with London in the fifties, or whether we have to do 
with a clever young lady from Girton who has “got up” the 
local colouring from old newspapers, we must be content for 
the present to remain in ignorance. On the whole it seems 
improbable that the writer’s masculine standpoint and his 
claim to grey hairs should be no more than an affectation. 
Literary genius of the peculiar type which these books reveal 
rarely goes hand in hand with the minute accuracy of the 
antiquary. If the presentment of London life in the middle 
Victorian era seems exceptionally truthful, we find it easier to 
believe that the writer really speaks out of the full knowledge 
of a contemporary. But the difficulty undoubtedly remains 
that this brilliant light should so long have remained hidden 
under a bushel. It is not often that talent reveals itself for the 
first time in the sere and yellow leaf. 


1 Both novels are published by Heinemann. 
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It will probably be an assistance to any of our readers who 
may not have made acquaintance with the two novels now 
under discussion, if we try to give in a few words some general 
account of their contents. /oseph Vance, the earlier and in our 
opinion the greater of the two books, is modestly and not 
ineptly described by its author in a sub-title as “an ill-written 
autobiography.” The story is that of an elderly engineer who, 
after an absence of many years in South America, finding 
himself left a friendless and disappointed man in London 
lodgings, revives the memory of his early life and sets to work 
to jot down his recollections. He had begun the world in the 
humblest surroundings. The only son of a working-man who 
is with difficulty saved from ruining himself and his family by 
his visits to the public-house, the boy, Joe Vance, accidentally 
comes to make the acquaintance of Dr. Thorpe and his daughter 
Lossie. Dr. Thorpe, a most kindly philosopher and scientist, 
is attracted by Joe’s sharpness and volunteers to pay for his 
education. Lossie inspires the boy with a sort of grateful 
adoration, which blazes up to fever heat during his Oxford 
days and lasts throughout his lifetime. Meanwhile Christopher 
Vance, the boy’s father, who is perhaps the most admirable 
portrait in the book, develops a great building business by 
amusingly original methods, becomes an employer of labour on 
a large scale and prospers exceedingly. His son, who is manly 
and capable, seems to have a great future before him, but all 
the energy of his deeply affectionate nature is paralyzed for the 
time being by the marriage of Lossie to General Desprez, a 
distinguished Indian officer. Joe, however, responding to the 
influence of Lossie herself, after many mistakes and hesitations, 
eventually marries another girl, with whom during the too-short 
period of their wedded life he spends a time of ideal happiness. 
Disaster, however, is at hand. Christopher Vance, after a 
serious relapse into the old habits of drink, becomes the 
accidental cause of a conflagration at the works, in which he 
sustains injuries from which he never recovers. Janey, Joe’s 
young wife, when taking a pleasure voyage with her husband, 
is drowned off the coast of Portugal, while he, to his own deepest 
anguish, is rescued. And on the top of all this comes a terrible 
misunderstanding with Lossie. A worthless but favourite 
brother of the latter, some short time before his death, had 
contrived to throw upon Joe Vance the responsibility of a wrong 
of which he was himself the author. Joe could easily have 
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cleared his character, but only at the cost of infinite pain to 
Lossie by the revelation of her dead brother’s villainy. So Joe, 
feeling that life has nothing more to offer him, heroically 
maintains silence, and is content to become a wanderer 
estranged from his best and dearest friend. It is under the 
shadow of this deep sorrow, or combination of sorrows, that 
the memoirs are written. But the work is not melancholy in 
tone, neither does it altogether end upon this tragic note, for an 
Appendix makes us aware of a happy discovery which rectifies 
the misunderstanding and leaves Joe and Lossie, herself now 
a widow, free to spend the remnant of their days together. 

Clearly the story is very slight in structure. Its charm is 
due not to its incident but to the delineation of character. The 
short summary just given affords no idea of the extraordinary 
truth and vividness of the portraits it contains. Besides the 
truly remarkable studies of Christopher Vance and his son, of 
Lossie and Dr. Thorpe, and of Janey who marries Joe Vance, 
there are quite a crowd of minor personages, hardly one of 
whom is devoid of interest and individuality. We may hope, 
perhaps, to return to some of them later on, but for the moment 
it will be best to give an outline of Mr. De Morgan’s second 
and more recent novel, A/ice-for-short. 

If Joseph Vance sets before us the career of a boy raised by 
education above his humble surroundings, and morally elevated, 
not spoiled, in the process, A/ice-for-short affords a companion 
study of a girl who enjoys a similar experience as the result of 
a different combination of circumstances. When we are first 
introduced to her, Alicia Kavanagh, or, as she herself explains, 
“ Alice-for-short,” is a tiny little maiden of six, very sweet and 
captivating, despite her cockney accent and sordid upbringings. 
Her father, in the course of an altercation with his wife, when 
both are under the influence of drink, beats in the woman’s head 
with a coal-hammer, and himself immediately after commits 
suicide. From these hideous surroundings Alice is rescued by 
young Mr. Charles Heath, an artist who rents a studio in the 
house whose basement was tenanted by the Kavanaghs. He takes 
little Alice home to his family, commending her more especially 
to the care of his delightful sister, Peggy. There Alice grows up 
and becomes Alice-for-long and eventually Alice-for-good, being 
practically adopted by the Heaths. While still a little thing, an 
accident by the seaside, from which she is providentially saved 
by the courage of a young surgeon, Dr. Rupert Johnson, preci- 
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pitates the marriage of the latter with Miss Peggy Heath. But 
the whole interest of the book centres on the attitude towards 
each other of Alice-for-short and her beloved protector, whom 
we grow accustomed to hear her address as “ Mr. Charley dear” 
almost to the very end. While Alice is still a little girl 
Mr. Charley makes a foolish marriage, which in a measure 
blights his life. But his wife dies and leaves him free, whereupon 
Peggy, now Lady Johnson, aided and abetted by her husband 
and the family, tries to bring Charley and Alice into a more 
tender relationship, for a long time without success. Though 
the two love each other devotedly, Alice reveres her old pro- 
tector as something far above her own sphere. Having once 
known him, however, she has no affection left to bestow on 
any other man, and is resolved to live and die unwedded. 
Mr. Charley, on the other hand, is far too deeply touched by 
the beauty and talent and sweetness of Alice to think of 
offering her the dregs of what he regards as a life hopelessly 
spoiled and broken. So the two secretly plan suitable matches 
for each other, and meanwhile find all their joy in the com- 
bination of circumstances which enables them to live in almost 
daily companionship. How this state of things is brought to a 
close by the development of a very elaborate ghost-story, which 
has been woven into the narrative from the beginning, our 
readers must study the novel itself to find out. To many, we 
fancy, this ghost-story will seem silly and unworthy of what is 
in many respects a work of genius. No doubt the episode looks 
at first sight like a concession to the morbid taste now in 
fashion, or at best as an attempt to impart from outside an 
interest which the narrative and the characters fail to supply. 
But this, as we hope to explain later, would seem to us a rather 
precipitate judgment which is not borne out by the evidence. 
Taken as a whole, the quality which strikes us most in these 
two very remarkable books is the author’s singular gift for 
delineating healthy human affection. In an age when passion 
and prurient suggestion form the key-note of half the fiction 
which is so greedily devoured on all hands, it is refreshing to 
meet with a wholesome presentment of love by a writer who 
obviously possesses such deep insight into the great facts of life. 
Mr. De Morgan does not say very much directly upon the 
philosophy of the subject, but the reader will be very dull who 
does not carry away a clear impression of two very definite 
conclusions—first that of all the things which this life has to 
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offer true love is the best ; and secondly that passion, so far from 
being a principal element of true love, may almost be called its 
enemy. As already said, Mr. De Morgan, so far as we are 
aware, does not state this directly, but he implies it on many 
occasions. Thus in those reflective passages which he introduces 
from time to time into his narrative, making us think of 
Thackeray and the novels of sixty years ago, we may easily 
stumble on such an utterance as the following : 


But the serpent is the subtlest eft of all the field—at least so 
says Wiclifs version—and even at this very moment he was scheming 
the frustration of a million resolutions just as determined as Peggy’s. 
He doesn’t go to work in identically the same way with all people. 
If he did he wouldn’t be a subtle eft at all. On the contrary he 
has a different bait for every fish, He throws his hook to the 
shark and dog-fish with a huge coarse piece of flesh on it, tainted 
as often as not. And they bolt it at once and are captured and 
are usually landed and carried away by him. Sometimes they run 
away with the bait and the angler is disappointed. But when the 
fish is a shy fish, and will only jump at the most delicately made 
fly, with the most beautiful colours, then the world’s great mischief- 
maker has plenty in stock and knows how to use them. In the 
case before us his immediate motive is only to ruin a castle in the 
air of an enthusiastic young lady. He is much too clever to try to 
shake her resolves by offering her any of the baits supplied by 
the other two numbers of his syndicate of three. But he will 
look in his wallet and find something.! 


But of such deep affection as bound together the hearts of 
Alice and Mr. Charley we have more than one beautiful picture. 
Take for example the following : 


As to the way in which she, for her part, thought of herself in 
her relation to him, it was simple, straightforward, intelligible. She 
was something he was welcome to, if it was possible or conceivable 
that it should bring him any earthly advantage. What can I do for 
poor Mr. Charley? This was the question she asked herself again 
and again. If it had been clear to her that the sacrifice of her 
right hand would have done him any good, she would have stretched 
it out and said: “‘Cut away!” If it could have been shown by 
some witch that two blue eyes alone were wanting to complete a 
caldron from which Mr. Charley’s happiness would spring, she would 
have cried out at once to that witch: “Take this pair of mine, 
and look sharp about it. What are you hesitating for?” For any 


1 Alice-for-short, p. 144. 
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decent witch wou/d have hesitated. To say that Alice had faced, 
without a shudder, the risk of being turned into a nutmeg-grater 
by smallpox for Charles’s sake, would be a false way of stating a 
true thing. For Alice never waited to picture to herself the conse- 
quences of her action. Her mind ignored the risks altogether, as 
things irrelevant where Mr. Charley was concerned; she never even 
condescended to say, “‘ Bother them!” ? 


The small-pox episode plays a considerable part in the 
story. Alice, before any one could protest, goes to nurse 
Mr. Charley’s little boy Pierre, who is attacked with small-pox, 
and from him she herself takes the infection. By ingenious 
devices she long prevents Mr. Charley from coming to the 
knowledge of this, and happily, after her convalescence, she is 
not very much disfigured, only, as he learns from an accidentally 
discovered scrap of her letter to Peggy: “ There is sure to be 
a mark round the corner just where people always... .” 
It is this observation which is alluded to in a charming 
breakfast scene, after Sir Rupert Johnson and his wife have 
been keeping up a long conversation over-night about entangling 
Mr. Charley and Alice in matrimony. Alice, we may remark 
was commonly known as Aunty Lissy. It is only one of the 
scores of affectionate nicknames that the characters in this story 
have the trick of lavishing upon one another. 


“What on earth,” said Miss Lucy, when she appeared next morning 
—she was Miss Johnson, please you, and going to be fifteen very soon 
—‘What—on—earth were you and mamma talking about late last night ? 
Talk—talk—talk—talk—talk—talk! I thought you were never going 
to stop and go to sleep.” 

““We were talking,” replies her father mendaciously, “about little 
pussy cats, and how they ought to kiss their father on both sides, 
instead of only one.” 

“« Nonsense, puppy !”—{presumably a corruption of pappy]. But the 
broad hint was taken for all that. “Do come and help me to manage 
him, Aunty Lissy. You know you can always make him reasonable.” 

Alice is making tea at this moment in the story. When you are 
making tea you don’t answer chits. But when you have filled the 
pot quite up to the top, then you answer the chits, and tell them to 
kiss you on both sides, as well as papa. At least Alice did so in this 
case. 

“And there is no bad side, and I don’t care WHAT you say, Aunty 
Lissy. You can’t feel it with your lips, if you try ever so.” The chit 


1 Jbid, p. 316. 
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tries ever so. Others try ever so too, and our old Alice bids fair 
to be suffocated under this course of experimental research. One has 
to pay penalties for extreme popularity. 

. “Well, children, I hope you’re satisfied. Aunty Lissy is going 
to have tea, thank you! And you may pour it out for her, Juicy dear, 
and save her the trouble. And you boys may hand her the hot rolls 
from the fender; only don’t fight for which it’s to be.” Juicy is of 
course Lucy, who proceeds to predominate over the serving out of tea 
and coffee. 

“T tell you what, Aunty Lissy”—it is Rupert who speaks—“ if 
you don’t look alive and settle up about who he’s to be, you won’t get 
the benefit of your marks ” Two or three demands are made for 
explanation. 

“Why !—wasn’t your epidermis going to keep worthless, shallow, 
thingummy-bobs, and mere something-or-others at a distance? Briled 
rasher? yes—pass your Aunty the mustard along with it, Dan, and 
don’t spill it over the tablecloth.” 


Mr. De Morgan’s children are all delightful, and he has a 
happy knack of weaving them and their sayings even into his 
serious dialogue with an effect of verisimilitude which is quite 
irresistible. Here is a rather long passage in which Peggy 
(Lady Johnson) ventures at last to suggest to Alice that her 


old protector is very badly in need of a wife. Alice at first 
misses the personal application, but thinks it would bea terrible 
thing for any girl to be disappointed if she had once been on the 
point of marrying Mr. Charley. Alcey, we must explain, is 
Lady Johnson’s youngest daughter, who happens to be in the 
room with them. 


... “Oh! Alcey—Alcey,” cries Peggy quite out of patience, “do 
come here my ducky, and tell your Aunty Lissy she’s the biggest little 
goose of an aunty that ever was.” 

“Well, I do mot see anything goosey in that! Isn’t he better than 
any other man—any man we know, I mean?” .. . 

“ Alice! you’re hopeless! I give you up. Tell your Aunty Lissy 
she’s hopeless, Ducky!” But the spoiled youngest of the family is busy, 
and says so explicitly. She is reading from a book held upside down, 
a tale of two mouses and a worm, which she has to make up as she 
goes along. 

“Very well, darling—you’re biddy and you shan’t be disturbed. 
But your Aunty is quite hopeless, and I give her up.” 

Alice says: ‘I don’t see why I’m hopeless!” But she sits on with 
the puzzled look growing on her face, and buttons and unbuttons the 
glove she has not taken off. Peggy having given her up, leaves her to 
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think it out, even as the propounder of a conundrum that has made up 
his mind not to say, “Do you give it up?” Alice speaks first in the 
end : 

“TI can’t see what you mean, unless it’s something—that you can’t 
possibly mean.” 

“Why not?” Observe that both these ladies take what it is for 
granted ! 

“ Well—evidently ! ” 

“Why evidently ?” 

-“ Me and Mr. Charley—just fancy !” 

“What is there absurd in that? It would be very nice.” 

“Very nice for me—yes! Of course it would prevent any other 
girl marrying him and taking him away. Besides - 

“* Besides what ?” 

“Oh, the whole thing! But how do you know Mr. Charley would 
like it? That’s the point!” 

“T don’t know, but I can’t see how there can be any doubt 
about it.” 

“Did you ever ask him?” 

“Never! But I know Charley.” 

“T could ask him myself, of course.” Alice doesn’t seem prepared 
to do any bashfulness on the subject. But her principal feeling is 
confusion at an unforeseen combination. 

“Of course I could ask him if he would like it—but, of course he 
would say yes directly. That would never do!” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because he would be doing it for my sake. You know, Mr. Charley 
would do anything for my sake. He would hang himself to-morrow if 
I asked him—he’s so fond of me, don’t you see? I sometimes think 
he’s as fond of me as I am of him.” 

“Alice dear, you ave—without exception—one of the most bewilder- 
ing little minxes I ever came across. What on earth you expect I can’t 
make out!” 

Alice substitutes a pulling on and off of the gloves for buttoning 
and unbuttoning. If Peggy is not mistaken, there is the faintest 
flush in the world on the bewildering minx’s cheek. 

“You see, Margaret dearest,”—an unusual method of address always 
implying seriousness—“it would be very nice that way, and I should 
love Mr. Charley dearly for it. But it wouldn’t, you know, be quite the 
same thing as if—as if- ” The flush is certainly increasing, and 
Alice’s eyes are much preoccupied over that glove. 

“ As if what?” 

“It wouldn’t be quite the same thing as if—as if—he wanted me 
all for his own sake. I think many other girls would feel the same. 
Like greediness, you know!” 

Lady Johnson’s laugh rings out all through the house, and Charles 
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and Sir Rupert, who have just met on the doorstep, wonder what is 
making Mother Peggy laugh so. She is laughing at the naiveté with 
which Alice has expressed a universal truth. She kisses her a great deal 
on both sides, and says: ‘‘ What a very human minx after all !” 

“Ven ve two mouses tooked hold of each end of ve vum, and 
pulled ve vum in halfed, and ve vum kyed because it hurted to be 
pulled in half and ve mouses didn’t kye because they was bad mouses, 
&c.” Thus continues the legend in a sweet, stuttered monotone, which 
has been theoretically reaching the ears of its audience all along. 


Nothing could be more exquisite than the perfect natural- 
ness of all this. It seems almost incredible that high-water 
mark in the most difficult province of the novelist’s craft, we 
mean the dialogue, should thus have been reached in what is 
practically a maiden effort. Unfortunately, one quotation leads 
on to another, and after what we have given of Alice’s views, it 
is hardly possible to pass over Charley’s defence of himself 
when his brother-in-law very shortly after tackles him upon the 
same subject. He knows, he says, that Alice would accept him 
if he asked her. But he fears to take undue advantage of her 
extravagant gratitude : 


She hasn’t the least idea that she is to me a precious jewel, a 
diamond that I treasure all the more that I found it on a dust-heap. 
She fancies herself, the darling girl, deeply indebted to me, when really 
it is I that am Aer debtor. 


Not less beautiful and perhaps even more wonderful as being 
more uncommon, is the picture in the earlier novel of Joe Vance’s 
affection for his father. No amount of University education, or 
fashionable friends, or ambitious aspirations on the young man’s 
part, no alcoholic indiscretions, or undignified second marriage, 
or vulgarity—though with a most delicate touch the writer 
contrives to indicate how the vulgarity is softened by the old 
man’s real niceness—can for a moment interfere with the deep 
sympathy which exists between father and son. Most assuredly 
the portrait of Christopher Vance is a master-piece which may 
bear comparison with those of Colonel Newcome, or Mr. Tulliver, 
or the best that our literature has to show. Indeed, as being 
more subtle and less obvious than either of those just mentioned, 
we should be inclined to rank it, apart from its setting, as one of 
the greatest creations which the last half century has seen. In 
many respects, and notably in the fund of broad humour which 
constantly inspires him, Mr. De Morgan reminds us of Dickens, 
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but Dickens, like the comic artists of his day, was always 
prepared to sacrifice verisimilitude to drollery. The author 
before us, on the other hand, never condescends to caricature. 
His Christopher Vance, and nearly all his other personages, are 
almost intensely realistic and true. When we are first introduced 
to Mr. Vance, senior, we find him embroiled in a very ugly 
public-house quarrel—his son, “the little Nipper,” as to the day 
of his death he fondly calls him, being of the company, and 
subsequently avenging his father’s discomfiture by flinging a 
broken bottle at the man he was fighting with. Then we have 
a visit to Dr. Thorpe’s about a draining job, and the consequent 
acquaintance with Miss Lossie. The impressionability, in the 
best sense of the word, of the boy’s character is here illustrated 
by a thousand effective touches. 


My father indicated a slight preliminary explanation. ‘The 
Nipper’s been a-goin’ into society, he has,” said he. He seemed to 
imply that Ae had been kept out of society, which I felt sorry for—for 
I need not repeat how devoted I was to him. But it was merely his 
usual facon-de-parler. He always adopted the position of injury or 
grievance. 

“Well, Joey dear,” said my mother, “eat your dinner and don’t 
choke yourself, and then tell us all about society.” 

Meanwhile, my father was enjoying a third and entirely different 
aspect of a revelation to be given out or retained—in the possibilities of 
human exasperation afforded by withholding it from persons desirous of 
benefiting. My mother, however, understood his character and let 
him alone. 

The beefsteak obligingly stood in its gravy ona dish on the rack 
with two handles that pulled out under the fire-grate, while my mother 
climaxed the potatoes. . . . At last I was free to pour out my treasure 
at my mother’s feet. 

It took some time, for I did it all the slower for my anxiety to tell 
it all at once. This caused retrospection and correction. I was very 
particular about exactly where Miss Lossie had kissed me. And when 
my mother kissed the place herself, I felt that my chubby cheek was 
a sort of connecting link between my mother and Miss Lossie Thorpe, 
and was almost equivalent to an introduction. I suppose if one were 
to try and concoct rapture without alloy for a living creature, one 
could do no better than arrange that a child should meet an angel, and 
should go home and tell mother. 

“Well, now, Vance,” said my mother, when at last I stopped 
gabbling and stuttering about Miss Lossie, “you don’t seem to have 
anything to tell us.” 

“No gettin’ in a word between these Miss Loocy’s,” I understood 
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him tosay. “Here I’ve got to my second pipe, and it’s nothin’ but 
Miss Loocy, Miss Loocy, Miss Loocy.” 

“But you saw Miss Lossie yourself, father,” I said, suddenly 
plunging on to his knee, and threatening to begin again. ‘Oh, yes! 
He’d seen a tidy sort of larce in a lavender-coloured frock.”—I nodded 
violently.—“ So now little nippers might sit quiet on their father’s 
knees, and let their mothers hear about Dr. Corpse’s drains—well !— 
Thorpeses, then !” 


Mr. Christopher Vance’s perversity about names is one of 
his most delightful characteristics. During the dozen years and 
more that the slavey demanded by his new prosperity devotedly 
waits upon him, he makes a practice of calling her Clementina, 
apparently because her name happens to be Seraphina, and she 
is known as Pheener to the rest of the family. But when, in 
later days, the old man takes it into his head to make her his 
wife, he shows his sense of her changed position in the house- 
hold by addressing her habitually as Miss Dowdeswell, this 
being her maiden name. Again, the young lady who afterwards 
becomes his daughter-in-law, fares almost as badly, though in 
a different way. This is how Mr. Vance, senior, hears of her 
existence the day after his son first met her. 


“Wot’s your love-letter this morning, Nipper?” said my father, as 
we sate at breakfast. 

“Will I dine on Tuesday? See it if you like, daddy!” And I 
passed the letter over to him. He was rather slow over reading, 
though he had improved immensely of late years. 

“‘ Jane Spencer,” said he, taking the signature first—‘‘ Widow lady, 
I presoom.” 

“‘ Not a bit of it! Why should she be a Widow?” 

“Thought it would be the sort of name a Widow would have. Jane 
Spencer—Jane Spencer ” and my father repeated the name as 
though he were trying it on a Widow and found it a good fit. 


After some further desultory conversation Mr. Vance, senior, 
comes back to the starting-point. 


“ Respecting of this here young Widow lady——” 

“ She’s not a Widow,” said I emphatically. 

“Well, Nipper dear, keep your hair on! Anyhow you'd think from 
-her name she would come in and do rooms out. Coorse / know 
Nothin’! I’m only a sooperannuated old Governor——” 

“You're my dear old dad. However, I’ll tell you all about her.” 
And I did so, and by the time I’d got to the fourth or fifth reason why 
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I preferred to chuck the Opera and go to Hampstead, my father was 
choosing Jane’s wedding-dress. 

“Sorry she ain’t a beauty, Joey! Look well in a sort of grey tool, 
perhaps? Does she wear mittens?” 


The widow idea, in fact, proves quite ineradicable, until some 
two years later Miss Jane Spencer becomes Mrs. Joseph Vance. 

But it would be endless to attempt to illustrate the many 
delightful traits of character, the oddities, the epigrams, the 
touches of humour, and perhaps, most of all, the singular aptness 
of phrase by which Mr. De Morgan, almost beyond any writer 
whom we can call to our remembrance, succeeds in conveying 
the indescribable. And the number and individuality of this 
gallery of portraits, even though some of them are but the 
slightest of vignettes—from the boy Porky Owls, who as he 
remarked of himself, was “a wunner at knowing things,” to that 
imposing person Mrs. Heath, who was never told anything 
that she should have been told—are in every way delightful. 
Further, the moral tone of the books—we are not here referring 
to their religious standpoint—is so exceptionally healthy. 
Without writing himself down a satirist, which always imports 
something of the censoriousness of the Pharisee, Mr. De 
Morgan’s indirect indictment of snobbery and vice is effective 
precisely in the measure in which it is or seems unconscious. 
A man who is untrammelled by forms of belief, and who is 
so patently a connoisseur in his appreciations of all that is 
beautiful, cannot but speak with authority when he deliberately 
goes out of his way to express his contempt for the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

One would certainly be glad to find in these pages a 
more explicit acceptance of Christianity. While making all 
allowances for the plea that the author is not necessarily to be 
identified with the opinions of his puppets, it is impossible to 
resist the impression that the writer is himself in some measure 
portrayed in the Joe Vance of his “ill-written autobiography.” 
Moreover, the same nebulous views of theology and a future 
life reappear upon the lips of Alice-for-short and Mr. Charley, 
personages who are assuredly meant to win the reader's 
sympathy. And yet if the books are distinctly agnostic in 
flavour, they could not exactly be described as anti-Christian. 
Dr Thorpe, the scientist, who is almost a second father to 
Joe Vance, always overrules the latter in his materialistic 
doubtings, and remains the steady advocate of a future life. 
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“All’s to come right in the end, Joe [he says] be sure of that!” 
And the Doctor’s voice struck into my reverie like the phrase in the 
Waldstein sonata... “I mean that it will come right in some sense 
absolutely inconceivable by us—so inconceivable that the simple words 
I use to express it may then have ceased to mean anything, or anything 
worth recording, to our expanded senses. To a mind that conceives 
this degree of Inconceivability, it seems merely common sense and 
common prudence to leave it all in God’s hands.” 


And this sort of encouragement seems not to have been 
without its effect upon the writer of the autobiography, for he 
constantly has recourse to the Doctor in moments of despond- 
ency. 


“When I am with you, Doctor” [says he], “I always think as you 
do. When I am alone I get frightened.” 

“Why should you be frightened, my dear boy? after all, it’s a 
question of one’s sense of humour. If I were to catch myself non- 
existing after death, I should simply die of laughter. It would really 
be too absurd if the thing that did the knowing stopped and the known 
was left entirely to its own devices.” 


So again of Mr. Spencer, Joe’s father-in-law, the chronicler 
records: 


He was (if a person who has not gone much into these matters 
may venture on such an explanation) an example of a Christian 
who had endeavoured to strain off the teachings of Jesus the 
Nazarene from the scum and the dregs of the world and the Churches, 
and had never been able to decide upon the mesh of his strainer. He 
and I and Janey had often talked vaguely on the subject, and he always 
seemed to me to be endeavouring to find a sieve that would let Christ 
through and keep the Miracles out. Do what he would the 
Resurrection slipped past. The stone that was rolled away from the 
Sepulchre broke a hole in the mesh, and the Gadarene swine found it 
out and came through with a rush, and then a new sieve had to be 
provided, and the whole operation repeated." 


This is a very sound point in itself and it is put with the 
writer’s usual incisiveness. On the other hand a more or less 
formal discussion of the problems of life and being forms 
the subject of chapter xl. of /oseph Vance, a chapter which 
bears the characteristic heading, “This chapter is really all 
devoted to Dr. Thorpe’s opinions, although it pretends not 
at the beginning. Better skip them.” Therein Dr. Thorpe 


Joseph Vance, p. 409. 
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expounds his unalterable conviction that he is “a ghost in a 
corpse,” borrowing the expression from Mr. Vance, senior, and 
later on he briefly sums up his creed in the following terms. 


“The end of Life,” said the Doctor, “is beyond its powers of 
knowledge. Death is a change that occurs at its beginning. The 
highest good is the growth of the soul, and the greatest man is he who 
rejoices most in great fulfilments of the will of God.} 


But though we suspect that many readers will adopt the 
author’s advice and skip without scruple, the whole discus- 
sion, taken in connection with other passages in the volume 
throws much light on the spooky element which plays so 
prominent a part in A/ice-for-short. One may fairly infer that the 
author shares Mr. Frederick Myers’ opinion that the problems 
of immortality can only be safely approached on the side of 
psychical research. It will in any case be a relief to those 
who have formed a favourable opinion of Mr. De Morgan as 
a serious thinker, to feel that he is not in his second book 
merely trying to amuse his readers with a pointless fairy tale. 

But it is as literature, not as philosophy, that we commend 
Mr. De Morgan’s volumes to our readers’ notice. Moreover, 
even from the point of view of literature, there are many 
deductions to be made. The books are prodigiously long, 
each extending on a rough calculation to close on 275,000 
words. This is not of course as bulky as Middlemarch, or The 
Newcomes, or Dombey and Son, but it represents twice as much 
matter as the ordinary novel-reader is now-a-days prepared to 
assimilate. Moreover, the stories are ill-constructed, some of 
the incidents are far-fetched, and the action often flags. One 
almost respects the writer for his indifference to the impression 
he is producing. He seems to be writing for his own pleasure, 
and if the development of a particular episode interests him, he 
apparently cares nothing what other people may think of it. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, we know of no fiction 
since George Eliot which is on the whole so satisfying. In 
the quality of epigrammatic brilliance, though we have not 
attempted to illustrate this in the extracts above given, Mr. De 
Morgan is almost at his best. There is no incident so common- 
place that he cannot on occasion light it up with some humorous 


1 Joseph Vance, p. 363, and on p. 421 of the same novel, we are told of 
Dr. Thorpe’s ‘* firm belief in the Resurrection of our Lord.” 
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touch. Such a passage as the following, the first that comes 
to hand, will give an idea what we mean. 


“What are you going to christen that baby, Bony?” 

“Mrs. Macallister’ss Baby?” For Bony was married! His very 
long engagement had terminated some months before, and the young 
couple had availed themselves of their power to add to their number 
like a committee, and the new member was expected very shortly. 
Bony had the meanness to try and shuffle the whole responsibility on 
his wife, always speaking of the expected article as ‘‘ Mrs. Macallister’s 


Baby.” 


It falls to most people’s lot under modern conditions of life 
to read a good many novels. Compared with thirty years ago 
the literary standard, taken as a whole, strikes us as remarkably 
high, opinions to the contrary notwithstanding. Nevertheless, 
of fifty books of this kind which in one way or another may 
pass through a reviewer’s hands there is probably not one that 
he’ would be tempted to reserve upon his book-shelf for a second 
perusal. But such works as Joseph Vance and Alice-for-short 
form the rare exceptions, and if any one should remonstrate 
after a trial that neither of these novels seems to him to justify 
what we have said of them we should be tempted to give the 
advice: plod steadily through to the end, put them aside for a 
while and then—vead them again. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


VOL. CX. BB 





“* Modernism.” 


——>—_ 


THE late period of the month at which the recent Encyclical of 
His Holiness has been accessible to us in authentic form, and 
the extreme importance of the matter treated in this pronounce- 
ment, to say nothing of the length of the document itself, and 
the careful study it demands—make it quite impossible for us to 
devote to it in the present issue the attention which is its due. 
Meanwhile, let it suffice to note that others who stand outside 
the Church do not appear to have any difficulty in pronouncing 
without delay or hesitation upon the questions raised, and they 
are, of course, ready to show how completely the Holy Father 
is not only out of touch with the world of realities, but blind, 
moreover, to the true interests of the Church itself, which, as 
usual, every outsider appears to comprehend far better, and to 
have sincerely at heart. The solicitude constantly expressed on 
this subject is, no doubt, very touching, but seems to indicate 
a state of mind which is not very easy to realize, and which 
could not co-exist with any sense of humour. Only the other 
day, so typical a Nonconformist organ as the Methodist Times, 
spoke of something than which “we could wish nothing better 
for Romanism,” which is rather like His Majesty’s Opposition 
speaking of its best wishes in regard of His Majesty’s Ministers. 

That our extern critics are able so speedily and summarily 
to form their judgment on the recent Encyclical would seem to 
be chiefly due to the fact that they have been content to 
consider its title, without further ado. It seems to be generally 
assumed that because he condemns what he terms “Modernism,” 
Pius X. anathematizes and rejects everything modern, which is 
like saying that in condemning Rationalism, he must repudiate 
everything rational, or in warning his subjects against 
Materialism, must bid them have nothing to do with matter. 
No account seems to be taken of the sense, which, as he is at 
pains to explain, he assigns to the term which he thus criticizes, 
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and the doctrines against which he warns his flock, doctrines 
which, in the words of such a journal as the Sfectazor,) are the 
essence of “that misty neo-Catholicism which reduces religion to 
an indefinable emotion.” If the adoption of such a system be the 
best thing which those who represent Protestant opinion can 
desiderate for the Church of Rome, it is little wonder, for this 
would inevitably destroy every vestige of what is her essential 
character as the world has always known her, and reduce her to 
the level and likeness of their own sects—and it is therefore 
obviously imperative on the Head of the Church, that he should 
oppose with all his might the infiltration of such ideas amongst 
those who look to him for guardianship and guidance. 


J. G. 


? Sept. 21, 1907, p. 397. 
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‘*Popular’’ History. 


MARY Queen of Scots is remarkable in history, not only 
because of the controversies which rage around her name, and 
seemingly will ever continue to do so, but even more on account 
of the devotion with which she can in every generation inspire 
her friends, and the no less insatiable hatred with which her 
memory is assailed by enemies seemingly as eager to blacken 
her name, as were their predecessors, her contemporaries, to 
take her life. It is not often, however, that the attack upon her 
assumes, under the guise of History, a character so wanton and 
gratuitous as in a recent instance, to which various circumstances 
might seem to lend especial weight, on account of the position 
occupied by its author. 

Mr. J. H. Yoxall is not only a member of the House of 
Commons, and of the majority which holds sway in that 
assembly, but he is, moreover, an important official of the 
National Union of Teachers—of which he has been President 
and is now General Secretary. He is also a Royal Com- 
missioner on Secondary Education ; teaching. has been his 
profession, and he was himself brought up under the best 
Nonconformist auspices, in a Wesleyan School and Training 
College. In view of all this, it can hardly be denied that no 
slight importance must attach to his notions concerning history, 
and the manner of teaching it, and we turn therefore with 
interest to an article contributed by him to the September 
number of the Cornhzll Magazine, entitled, “Of Certain Bygones 
in France.” 

The article is of a kind common enough now-a-days, when 
so many readers desire to have information served up for them 
in attractive and appetizing form, without being put to the 
tiresome necessity of weighing facts against assertions, and 
scrutinizing and sifting evidence. In the present instance 


Mr. Yoxall plays the part, if not exactly of the Sentimental 
Traveller, yet of one sensitive to every impression suggested by 
historical lore, when he finds himself in face of scenes which 
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once witnessed great events. Such a spot is Amboise, whose 
castle is fraught with memories, some attractive, others much 
the reverse. 

If there are relics of genius and beauty at Amboise [says 
Mr. Yoxall], there are memories of horror too. Under the meditative 
gaze the stately front of the castle seems to redden, for here a thousand 
Huguenots were butchered or drowned in the name of God. Under 
the gaze of Mary Queen of Scots that grim slaughter was done, and 
what after that should the murder of one man at Kirk-of-Field seem to 
her, though he be her husband? A slight matter. When sunset 
incarnadines the white front of Amboise Castle the horror seems to 
return. For there the executioners hewed and slashed, and hung the 
bodies from the battlements in an awful frieze, and cast red but still 
shrieking wretches headlong into the river a hundred feet below ; until 
the watchers could stomach no more, and even a bigot-ridden Court 
must flee away to some clean and stenchless spot, where earth and sky 
and river did not look ensanguined. 


We will not stay to examine the calm assumption of Queen 
Mary’s guilty participation in Darnley’s murder, for there is 
quite enough to occupy our attention in regard of the famous 
Tumult of Amboise, which is the matter immediately in hand. 
How far, let us ask, can the account we have heard make any 
claim to be historical ? And if not historical, what is it ? 

Unquestionably, the Tumult and its sequel were wretched, 
brutal affairs, deserving unqualified condemnation. But are we 
to say that the blame lies all on one side? Certainly, we should 
not gather from Mr. Yoxall, what is yet the undoubted fact, that 
it was the Huguenots who began. 

The so-called “Catholic” and “ Protestant” parties, then 
and afterwards such a scourge to France, were in reality political 
factions, fiercely struggling for power, and using religion as a 
decent cloak for their ambition. The contest was between the 
House of Lorraine, headed by Francis, Duke of Guise, and his 
brother the Cardinal, and the Navarrese branch of the House 
of Bourbon, whose leader was the Prince of Condé, having 
Admiral Coligny for a lieutenant. Guise presented himself as 
the Catholic champion, Condé as the Protestant ; but, so much 
had religion to do with the matter, that in the opinion of 
La Planche, the representative Huguenot historian, if Guise had 
turned Protestant, Condé would immediately have become 
a Catholic. 

The nominal ruler of France at this period was Francis IL., 
the husband of Mary Stuart, a frail and feeble youth of sixteen, 
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whose brief life came to a close within a few months of the 
events which we have to consider. With such a monarch, power 
naturally belonged to the party who could get hold of him and 
govern in his name, and this the Guises had succeeded in doing, 
and they intended to make their position more secure by 
sending Condé into honourable exile as ambassador to Spain, 
a prospect which he greatly misliked. 

In order to overthrow this ascendancy a Huguenot 
conspiracy was set on foot, largely under the instigation and 
encouragement of that estimable sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, 
whose secret agent, Tremain, was busy stirring up sedition in 
Brittany and Normandy, whilst her official envoy, Throckmorton, 
was in diplomatic intercourse with the French Court. It is 
from his reports to his Government at home that we learn 
particulars concerning what followed.! 

The Court being at Blois, it was resolved that small parties 
of Huguenots should proceed thither by different routes on 
pretext of making their grievances known to the King. Whilst 
these were being discussed, the palace was to be surrounded 
and s¢ized, and a complete revolution effected in both Church 
and State. The King and Queen were to be secured, and 
provision made to have them brought up Protestants; the 
Guises, both Duke and Cardinal, were to be put to death as 
traitors ; Condé was to be put in their place, and the reformed 
religion officially established. 

Some information of these designs presently reached the 
intended victims, though they were apparently unaware of 
the full extent of the danger. As a precautionary measure 
the Court was transferred from Blois to Amboise, where it 
seemed there would be greater security. There, on the 16th of 
March, 1560, a number of persons, chiefly peasants, but many 
of them armed, attempted to force their way into the royal 
presence. Guise, however, had taken his precautions, and they 
were speedily repulsed, but instead of being severely handled 
on account of their audacity, were treated by Francis with 
extreme humanity. Not only did he pardon the insurgents on 
the spot, with very few exceptions, but, as the prisoners had 
been plundered by their captors, he gave each of them a crown, 
and to one who had been hurt, five crowns. This lenity, 
however, being seemingly ascribed to timidity, a more formidable 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1559-60, pp. 461 seq., also preface to 
succeeding volume, 1560-61, pp. xlii. seq. 
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onslaught followed next day which, though quickly defeated, 
yet in Throckmorton’s opinion thoroughly alarmed the Guises 
and made them endeavour to crush by severity the danger with 
which they found themselves threatened. The real chiefs of 
their enemies, Condé and Coligny, who were actually at Court, 
seeing the hopelessness of the attempt, had been forced in self- 
defence to disguise their sentiments, and had actually fought 
against the insurgents. But others were treated with a brutal 
severity which, as his warmest admirers are obliged to confess, 
leaves an indelible stain on the memory of the Duke of Guise, 
obscuring the many points in his character which his bitterest 
enemies are fain to admire. La Renaudiére, an officer who, to 
screen greater personages, had taken upon himself the nominal 
leadership, having been killed in the assault, was afterwards 
hanged on a gibbet in front of the palace gates. All who were 
taken in arms were promptly executed. As Throckmorton 
reported, the new alarm “caused upon a sudden a sharp 
determination to administer justice. Divers were drowned 
in sacks, and some appointed to die on the wheel.” Twenty- 
five were burnt in a house in which they had taken refuge. 
In all, the English envoy enumerates seventy-two who were 
killed in one way or other. This is of course a horrible record, 
and not to be excused on the plea either that such reprisals 
were in accordance with the common practice of the times in 
similar cases, or that the victorious Guises were evidently in a 
state of panic, for, as Throckmorton reports, they “are in great 
fear and know not what to do.” 

But what of the “thousand Huguenots” of whom Mr. Yoxall 
speaks? So far as we can learn from the English envoy, this 
figure was largely in excess of the total number of assailants, 
and we hear from him, moreover, that after the executions were 
over there remained a considerable number of survivors to be 
spared. For, as he writes on March 21st: “There was to-day 
granted a general pardon for all of the late conspiracy, remitting 
all that is past, so that each of them return to their habitation 
or country, not above three or four in a company.” Mr. Yoxall 
has apparently taken his facts from the before-mentioned 
La Planche, who speaks in a vague, rhetorical way of heaps of 
corpses and oceans of blood. There can be little doubt, too, 
that the incarnadined hue which under the meditative gaze 
ensanguines the castle front, and the awful frieze of corpses 
suspended from the battlements, are traceable to an illustration 
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in the same La Planche’s History,! which, although considerably 
more artistic, is quite in the style of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
and of equal value for historical purposes. 

And meanwhile, what about Mary Queen of Scots? 
Mr. Yoxall does not, to be sure, say in so many words that 
she was the villain of the piece, but if he does not mean to 
convey that she was the fully approving accomplice of the 
massacre, probably its actual instigator, what is the sense of 
his insinuations about the Kirk o’ Field and the murder of 
Darnley? Yet not even La Planche, vehement partisan as he 
is, does so much as mention her name. 

Of her husband, Francis, whose kind treatment of the 
prisoners he does not mention, he tells us only that hé 
understood the whole movement to be directed against the 
Guises—ceux de Guise—the historian’s own special abhorrence, 
to whom, no doubt justly, he ascribes the severity with which 
the defeated insurgents were treated. The Queen Mother— 
Catherine de Medicis—we are told, lent these obnoxious persons 
her influence, but of the Queen Consort, poor Mary of Scotland, 
there is not a word. 

What then remains of what Mr. Yoxall clearly intends to be 
the chief point of his gruesome tale, and the lurid picture which 
his erudition prompts him to draw? Yet it is in this trashy 
style that our highly educated generation is content to obtain 


instruction in history. 
J. G. 





Training Trainers. 


The Belgian “Christian Syndicates,” mentioned in the 
“Flotsam” of THE MONTH for July, included in their programme, 
we were told, the formation of clubs for the systematic study 
of social questions. A chimera, such clubs, it was objected. 
Workmen don’t study; won’t learn; employers can’t teach. 
Logic of fact, however, confuted pessimistic phantoms. A compte 
rendu, spoken of in THE MONTH for August, showed that no 
less than 1,500 such clubs existed in France alone. A pre- 
liminary problem would therefore seem to have solved itself. 

For in fact other publications detail for us the previous 
school training necessary to those who are to form or guide or 
even assist the working of such clubs, and refutative of the 
criticism that our training does not produce Catholic cetizens. 


1 Histoire de l’Estat de France sous Francois 11. 
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Dissociate ourselves as we quite well may from the career 
of that restive colt, the Sz//on (given to the taking of bit between 
teeth, and to regard tightened, or any, reins as tyranny), the 
romance of its origin is of permanent interest and value. 

Not twenty years ago, two quite small boys of the well- 
known College Stanislas began, with pomp and ceremony, a 
school newspaper. Ridiculus mus ? Mouse, possibly ; still, an 
aristocrat among mice, for the periodical was called Dieu et 
Patrie. Baccalauréat passed, the editor is still at Stanislas, 
preparing for Polytechnic. By permission of Abbé Leleu, 
censeur of the College, a social debating club, originated by and 
composed wholly of the boys, is set on foot in the cryfie,a 
basement chamber of the school—“ catacomb,” idealizing Gauls 
would call it. Meetings are regular and serious ; externs are 
invited ; a Labour demagogue appears, speaks, and is given 
a dinner. Not to our purpose to pursue the development of the 
work in Polytechnic and in barracks—those of Toul, where 
My. Belloc takes his readers, on their way down the Path to 
Rome. What boys could originate and make permanent is our 
point. 

In Jeunes Gens de France; Abbé Lemoine (L’idée sociale au 
collége, p. 17, etc.), gives an astonishing account of the develop- 
ment of Conférences d’Etudes in Catholic French Colleges. 
(Whether the new plant can continue to flower and bear fruit 
among ruins is for the future to decide.) These Conf¢rences 
(federated often, and paying inter-collegiate visits, rather like 
the Unions of Oxford and Cambridge) were really Debating 
Clubs dealing directly with social questions of the day, or 
political and even literary, in so far as these re-echo in the 
social sphere. Facts cited show that such questions are not 
necessarily above schoolboys’ heads ; that their treatment is not 
necessarily childish ; that serious treatment is not necessarily 
dull. The recent visit of a Catholic M.P. to one of our College 
debating clubs hints that the Conférences will not remain alone 
in aiming at such periodical visits. 

St. Vincent de Paul and kindred organizations associate boys 
with the positive and practical, the more easily since French 
Colleges are usually in towns (and not all English Colleges 
are in the country). Such practical incarnations of theory are 
essential, for to kindle enthusiasms without giving opportunity 
for action produces only discontent, or reaction to apathy. 

It is curious to find encouragement ranging from Jules Simon 


1 Lecoffre, 2 fr. 50c. 
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to Ollé-Laprune and Brunetiére, of this definite social training, 
if only to cure the deadly vulgarity of the ordinary selfish man. 

We venture to think it the more necessary, because the 
working-classes have now definitely learnt to cry “ Justice, not 
Charity”! To regard the “lower classes” as stuff on which 
to practise amiable but supererogatory virtues, belongs to 
a phase of spirituality henceforward impossible. “ Never,” said 
the Bishop of London not long ago, to an enthusiastic Oxford 
audience, “will you undergraduates have as many servants as 
to-day.” Later on, they grow up into Civil Servants and the 
like themselves. The highest earthly potentate is Servus 
Servorum. And even if the Universities and Public Schools 
remain, as some of us half hope, tenanted largely by members 
of one upper class, the schism between social layers need not 
thereby widen, when once the education at both has a definitely 
social side. This side is certainly being developed at the 
Universities, and along of it men grow to be masters in order to 
serve more efficaciously. 

Finally, is not this one opportunity for giving religion its 
place in that world of ideas which begins to form itself in every 
properly developed boy earlier, perhaps, than we are inclined to 
think? To seclude religion in a watertight compartment of 
pietisms is in the highest degree dangerous and unscientific. 

And indeed, if education is development, biology is there to 
tell us that development is impossible save by way of adapta- 
tion to environment. And this merely states that all true 


education is necessarily social. 
R. M. 





Reviews. 


I.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE FAR EAST.! 


How comes it that after all these centuries the Christian 
religion, though intended for all races, and able to count upon 
the rich succours of Divine graces for its propagation, has not 
been able to strike firm root in more than one or at most two 
continents, and in particular has proved so unsuccessful in 
extending itself throughout the continent in which it took its 
rise? Or, to put the same question otherwise, how is it that 
the Apostles and the earlier missionaries to the European races 

1 Le Christianisme et l’ Extreme Orient. I. Missions Catholiques de l’Inde, de 


2’Indo-Chine, de la Chine, de la Corée, Par le Chanoine Léon Joly. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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could set the Churches they established on foundations firm 
enough to resist all the efforts of the persecutors, whilst the 
more recent missionaries who have laboured in the Far East, 
though they have effected a multitude of very striking conver- 
sions, have invariably been doomed to see their missions perish 
as soon as ever the fires of persecution were lit? It is a 
question which is undoubtedly perplexing, and has furnished 
to the adversaries of the Christian religion an effective argument 
against its claims. But how are Christians themselves to reply 
to it? Chanoine Joly believes that the reply, though so 
unaccountably overlooked, is both simple and certain. It is 
because the Apostles and older missionaries were solicitous 
from the very first to raise up an indigenous clergy, complete 
in all its ranks, and to confide the continuance of their work to 
the zeal and prudence of such hierarchies ; whereas the modern 
missionaries have been unduly distrustful of native clerics, and 
have preferred to keep the control lastingly in their own hands, 
and to recruit their ranks preponderantly, if not entirely, from 
European sources. The result of this has been, he says, that 
the Christian religion has acquired the reputation, in the minds 
of the native rulers and their subjects generally, of being a 
purely foreign importation, motived by the desire to impose 
foreign ideas, and prepare the way for foreign domination ; 
and in this way it has been rendered unpopular, and those who 
have sought to suppress it by persecution have invariably had 
on their side the entire force of the patriotic sentiments of their 
people. This is M. Léon Joly’s thesis, which he finds to be so 
clearly demonstrated that he can only ascribe to the corporate 
egotism of the Religious Orders, particularly of the Jesuits, 
their consistent refusal to follow the Apostolic method. 

It is due to the author to say that he recognizes and admires 
the heroism displayed in the mission fields by so many genera- 
tions of zealous apostles, and, in fact, devotes a large portion 
of his book to this theme. Even here, however, he fails to 
appreciate the real motives of those who thought it lawful to 
tolerate, at least for a time, the retention by the native converts 
of certain Malabar and Chinese rites which appeared to them 
to have only a civil significance. The Holy See eventually 
decided against their policy of toleration, and it was for the 
missionaries then, as it is for us now, to bow to its dogmatic 
decision. But that this policy was so obviously unlawful as to 
convict the missionaries of misbehaviour in pursuing it was 
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never affirmed by the Holy See, and is inconsistent with 
the fact that several modern scholars, who have no motive for 
taking a side on the question, have formed the same judgment 
as the seventeenth and eighteenth century missionaries ; whilst 
the general break-up of the missions consequent on the dis- 
continuance of the policy proves that, short of the conviction of 
its unlawfulness at which the Holy See ultimately arrived, the 
missionaries might well think themselves bound to pursue it. 
That Chanoine Joly is animated by the best intentions in 
bringing these serious charges against the missionaries no one 
will deny who has read his book. One cannot but feel, however, 
that he has committed the grave fault of arguing @ priori from 
the most insufficient daZa, in a matter in which long and intimate 
experience of the facts is the only sure guide. That a native 
clergy is a desirable thing in itself the missionaries will not deny 
any more than M. Joly himself; or that a local church which is 
without it is particularly exposed to the reproach of being 
anti-national. But the difficulty is to raise it, nor is it enough to 
select candidates on a wholesale scale, and equip them with the 
needful powers and jurisdiction, merely on the ground that this 
was the way with the Apostles and their way was prescribed to 
us by Divine Providence as the rule to be rigidly applied, without 
reference to times and circumstances, by all subsequent genera- 
tions of missionaries. Such facile reasoning assumes too much and 
leaves too much out of account. To apostles sent to gather in 
the first-fruits a lavish outpouring of charismata was accorded on 
which their successors could not count. In days when Church 
organization and theological training was in a comparatively 
undeveloped stage, Bishops and priests could be appointed 
with a rapidity and ease no longer possible in times when 
Popes and Councils, taught by wide experience, have exacted 
a long probation and systematic studies from aspirants to 
the ministry, and still more to the episcopate. The 
European races, though perhaps in some respects surpassed 
in intelligence by the Orientals, have always surpassed the 
latter in the stability of character which is so indispensable 
for those entrusted with the spiritual care of others. The 
clerical scandals—to which the vice of heredity peculiarly 
exposes a clergy formed out of recent converts from paganism 
—though at all times sadly injurious to Church progress, are 
much more so in an age like the present when there are few 
to make allowance for the circumstances, than they could have 
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been in the times when the European races were making their 
first trial of Christianity. Nor, on the other hand, does Chanoine 
Joly appear to be aware of the persistent endeavours, both in India, 
China, and Japan, which the missionaries have been making all 
along to train a native clergy, efforts which would undoubtedly 
have succeeded in the long run, and may succeed yet, but which 
have ever been rendered fruitless, or comparatively fruitless, by 
want of pecuniary means to found and sustain seminaries, and 
still more by the constant recurrence of persecutions on the 
part of pagan rulers, or difficulties interposed by self-seeking 
European rulers, or colonists. And again, M. Joly exaggerates 
in depreciating the missionary results which have been actually 
attained. It is not necessary to go beyond Europe for proofs 
of what persecution can do in uprooting churches even when 
fully equipped with native clergy, or in preventing otherwise 
willing minds from surrendering themselves to the claims of 
faith; and persecution, whether governmental or social, has 
always been the lot of the missions in the Far East. And, 
conversely, if in Europe loyal minorities have always been 
found to attest the power of faith by the heroism of their 
adherence to it, the same has happened in the Far East, which 
in that sense has given splendid evidence of a Christianity 
that has taken firm root. 

These, briefly indicated, are the chief points making for the 
solution of this missionary problem which Chanoine Joly has 
failed to appreciate, but we may refer our readers to Pére Brou’s 
two instructive articles on Le Péché des Missionaires in the 
Etudes Religieuses for June 20th and July 2oth of this year. 
They will find there an impressive array of facts in confirma- 
tion of what we have been urging. 





2.—HISTORY AND HAGIOGRAPHY.' 

We are glad to welcome in an English dress, as one of the 
volumes of the valuable “ Westminster Library,” the masterly 
treatise of Father Delehaye, S.J.,on the “sources” of Hagio- 
graphy, the first French edition of which we reviewed in 1905. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate its importance as a contri- 
bution to apologetic literature. Although the accusation 

1 The Legends of the Saints: an Introduction to Hagiography. Translated from 


the Second Edition of Pére Delehaye’s Zes Légendes Hagiographiques by Mrs. V. M. 
Crawford. 241 pp. The Westminster Library: Longmans, Green and Co. 
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brought against the Church of being in many ways a mere 
modification and adaptation of Paganism is a very old one, 
still of late years the immense vogue, which the study of Folk- 
Lore has obtained, has put into the hands of the enemies of 
Christianity an immense variety of new illustrations of the old 
arguments, of which they have not been slow to avail themselves. 
The attack has been ably sustained, of course, by the Church’s 
defenders, but their refutations are, for the most part, hidden 
away in the pages of Catholic periodicals and inaccessible to 
the general reader. Now, for the first time, English Catholics 
are provided in a single brightly-written volume with a clear 
and cogent vindication of the position of the Church from the 
pen of one who is a master of his subject. The skilful and 
persistent assault on the Christian position, made by students 
of Comparative Religion, such as Dr. Frazer, Dr. Rendel Harris, 
Miss Harrison, and others, in the name of scientific truth, is 
repelled with the same weapons by the learned Bollandist. 
His consummate knowledge of his subject makes Father 
Delehaye a formidable opponent. He does not waste his 
energies in trying to defend what is indefensible. He gives a 
whole-hearted acceptance to the claims of historic truth, but 
whilst admitting established facts, he shows that Catholicism 
has nothing to fear from a rational interpretation of them. 

The most striking and in many ways the most important 
chapter of his book is that entitled “Pagan Survivals and 
Reminiscences,” in which he shows the principles which influenced 
the first founders of Christianity in regard to the religious 
practices belonging to the beliefs they overthrew. This is a 
matter in which, in view of the growing literature on the subject, 
the ordinary reader needs competent guidance. From Father 
Delehaye he will learn to distinguish between deliberate 
adoptions and practices due to the religious sentiment as such, 
and therefore common to all religions, and also to beware of 
illegitimate inferences from observed facts. 

Father Delehaye’s scientific analysis of the growth of pious 
legends, springing as they did in most cases from the endeavour 
of the medieval “hagiographer” to give literary expression to 
the crude imaginings of the populace, will be found especially 
useful, as also is his classification of them according to their 
degree of authenticity. The Church, which, by the establish- 
ment of the Canon of Scripture, put an end to the growth of 
legend in regard to the lives of Christ and His Apostles, had 
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not the same commission to interfere where God’s revelation 
was not concerned. Hence we find in her public offices and 
in the Breviary commemorations of occurrences which, however 
making for edification, later investigations have shown not to 
have occurred. The presence of these alleged “facts” caused 
no inconvenience in times before the growth of the “historic 
sense :” that the Church now-a-days is alive to the necessity of 
taking that growth into account is shown by the establishment 
of the present Commission to revise the Breviary. We trust 
that the labours of Father Delehaye, and writers of his school, 
will help to make the present revision as far as possible final. 

In his last chapter—Concerning certain Hagiographic 
Heresies—Father Delehaye establishes some distinctions which 
ought, if fairly considered, to shield him from the wrath of the 
pious but unthinking who may be annoyed and disconcerted 
at the necessity of recasting their convictions regarding Hagio- 
graphy in general or some particular Saint’s life. 

The translation is fluent and idiomatic, and there is a useful 


Index. 


3.—THE BRASSES OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. H. W. Macklin has written a very welcome volume upon 
English brasses. Without wishing to speak disparagingly of 
other volumes of the collection, it seems to us to be a more 
adequate book than some of those which have preceded it in 
the same series. We are not made to feel here that we are 
reading a mere @uvre de vulgarisation, telling us in popular 
language facts with which all students are familiar, and which are 
in themselves of no independent value. On the contrary, the 
most ardent brass-rubber will be glad to have Mr. Macklin’s 
volume at hand, for it contains lists and classifications which 
no one can carry in his head, but which all will find useful. 
Moreover, even where the older works of Haines and Boutell 
are available, the treatise before us completes and revises them 
in many particulars, drawing as it does upon the publications 
of the Monumental Brass Society and the researches of 
Mr. Mill Stephenson, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Sanderson, Mr.C. T. Davis, 
and many others. The arrangement of the volume is also good. 


1 The Brasses of England, By Herbert W. Macklin, M.A., President of the 
Monumental Brass Society, forming part of the series of “* Zhe Antiguary’s Books.” 
London: Methuen. 1907. 
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After an introductory chapter dealing with the periods into 
which our existing monuments may conveniently be divided, 
Mr. Macklin gives some description of our earliest brasses and 
discusses in considerable detail the questions suggested by their 
engravers, enamellers, inscriptions, and heraldry, not forgetting 
an interesting little Appendix on cast metal tombs. This is 
followed by a more elaborate account of “architectural orna- 
ment,” “foreign workmanship,” and information which the 
brasses have preserved for us regarding “the medizval clergy 
of England,”—the Religious Orders and the Universities under 
this latter heading coming in for separate treatment. These 
points occupy the first six chapters. Chapter VII. deals with 
the Lancastrian Period (1400—1453), and is followed by two 
Appendices, one on the wool staplers, the other on the legal 
profession. The Wars of the Roses claim Chapter VIII., and 
the Brasses of the Tudor Period Chapter IX. In Chapters X. 
and XI. we have an account of the effects of the spoliation of 
the monasteries (with an excursus on palimpsest brasses), and 
of the Elizabethan revival. Finally, the concluding chapter 
deals with “despoiled slabs,” sufficient of which still remain 
to supply overwhelming testimony of the barbarism and greed 
shown alike by the Edwardian reformers and by the “ Cromwellii 
flagitiosus grex,” of whom we are told in an inscription in 
Lincoln Cathedral. With regard to this same edifice Evelyn 
writes in 1654 that, “ The soldiers had lately knocked off most 
of the brasses from the gravestones ; they went in with axes and 
hammers, and shut themselves in until they had rent and torn 
off some barge-loads of metal.” The Indexes are good and 
full, with a single reservation which it may be worth while to 
indicate more plainly. 

One of the most excellent characteristics of the volume 
is the numerous lists given of brasses exhibiting a special 
feature, or dealing with a particular subject, ¢.g., on pp. 230, 231 
we have an admirable dated list of over forty “tabard brasses,” 
z.e., of those representing male figures with tabards of arms over 
their body armour. But anyone who wishes to find this list 
or any similar lists might easily spend a long time in the search. 
Tabards are not mentioned either in the General Index or in 
the table of contents, and it is only too possible to overlook the 
fact that a special “table of chronological lists” is printed on 
pp. xix. and xx., after the list of illustrations. For the same 
reason a casual reader might go away with the quite mistaken 
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impression that the book contained nothing about copes. or 
shrouds. There should of course be cross references in all these 
cases. The illustrations are good, without being conspicuously 
so. On the other hand there must, we think, have been some 
carelessness here and there in revising the Latin inscriptions of 
which specimens are quoted. It is of course possible that a 
carelessly engraved inscription may really read, as on p. 62: 

Xpo devota: fuit hec factus bene nota: 

Pauperibus proua : semper sua reddere dona: 
where of course factus stands for factis, and proua for prona, but 
we should have expected to find a sic. So again on p. 132, where 
we read: 

Pro cui’ aia ffrates carissimi ffumie pces dignemini, 

an inexperienced reader might easily fail to gather the meaning 
of the word italicized. 


4.—THE WHITE MAN’S WORK.! 


Mr. Leonard Alston discusses a kindred problem to that 
which interests Chanoine Joly. A kindred problem, but 
approached from an essentially different standpoint, for Mr. 
Alston, though he recommends the Christianizing of the Asiatic 
and African races, appears to regard this process not so much 
as an end in itself, but as a useful means to the more important 
end of civilizing them. The species, too, of Christianity which 
he thinks will suit them is very different from ours. Indeed, he 
has so poor an idea of Catholicism, and such an insufficient 
knowledge of its characteristics, that he can ask: “Are the 
Indians and Chinese of to-day at all below the level of the 
peasants who dwelt under the shadow of feudal institutions and 
a priest-ridden Church in the ignorance and gloom of the dark 
ages?” And it is accordingly not in the Southern but the 
Northern nations of Europe that he finds the necessary fitness 
for the evangelization of the heathen. “Events have shown 
with irresistible logic that it is with certain nations—our own 
and others more or less akin—that in the main the schooling of 
the lower races must lie; in their own interest the North 
European people must take up this task in the ever-narrowing 
circle of lands.” The kind of Christianity which he thinks 
would prove most acceptable to the populations of Asia and 


1 The White Man’s Work in Asia and Africa. By Leonard Alston, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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Africa, and would be best adapted to elevate them, is rather 
hard to define, but perhaps it would not be very wide of the 
mark to describe it as a type of muscular Christianity which 
holds the prudential virtues to be the one thing needful, but 
prefers to see them dissociated from the rigidity of Christian 
beliefs and yet sweetened with the flavour of the Christian spirit. 


It will be necessary to assume [in our endeavours to influence and 
elevate these non-European races] that our Western ideals, though not 
above criticism, and always susceptible of development, stand higher in 
the main than those which are at present effective elsewhere (except 
possibly in Japan). To the highest of their ideals it will be most 
convenient to refer always as “Christian” ideals, even though we 
recognize that they have frequently been upheld by teachers who would 
repudiate the name of Christian, in opposition to cruder views 
championed for the moment by those who claimed to speak for 
Christianity. For the peculiar strength of Christianity—the agnostic 
would perhaps prefer to say “of Western civilization”—lies in its 
ever-developing capacity of assimilating ideas that it once combated, 
and thus growing in richness of content from era to era; so that 
whatever at any moment is seen to be highest and truest becomes ipso 
facto an integral part of Christian thought, and whatever the conscience 
of the leaders of Western thought decides to condemn ceases ipso facto 
to be included in any system of Christian ethics. 


A civilizing process on these lines is very different from that 
which the Catholic Church has followed, but in his advocacy of 
it Mr. Alston discusses some interesting points with a certain 
degree of insight. Against those who, disheartened by the 
failure of their efforts to civilize the inferior races, contend that 
they are incapable of elevation, and their inevitable extinction 
in the presence of stronger races is the goal towards which 
civilization tends, he rightly believes that, given a suitable 
training during a sufficiency of time in a suitable environment, 
all races are capable of being civilized. He sees that natives, 
being in their racial childhood, can only be trained and inured 
to habits of industry under a system of paternal autocracy such 
as is hardly practicable anywhere in the conditions of modern 
life ; he sees that the object lesson of the infidelity of the 
Europeans to their own standards, their frequent immorality 
and persistent self-seeking, opposes to the efforts of the 
missionary a powerful anti-missionary influence ; he sees how 
native converts cannot be expected to uproot at once the evil 
habits of paganism, and that their shortcomings and incon- 
sistencies need to be, but are not, judged leniently and borne 
with patiently ; and he is alive to the absurdity of European 
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methods, which first force a European education on the natives, 
and then repel with contempt the aspirations which this kind of 
education is calculated to evoke. One can only wonder that, 
whilst recognizing so clearly these facts of human nature, he 
should be so blind to the superiority of Catholic methods, the 
speciality of which is that they have taken them all into 
account. It is the custom to point to South America as a 
disgrace to the Catholic religion. Is it not just the other 
way? Whilst in North America and other countries which 
Protestantism has colonized, the native races have been pushed 
out by the contempt and exclusiveness of the colonists, and are 
now “dying of despair,” in South America the Spaniards and 
Portuguese took the opposite course of encouraging a fusion of 
races by intermarriage, with the result that now the half- 
breeds abound, and form a link between the two extremes, 
and the Christian religion is all-pervading. It may be that the 
morality of the continent is not up to the level of the continent 
of Europe, but that may be tolerated when we remember that 
the’races there are races on the rise not the fall, and races sadly 
handicapped in their advance by the influence of climate, and 
the frequency of revolutions. 





5.—THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHAOLOGY AND LITURGY.! 


We are very glad to have received the first fascicule of the 
second volume of Dom Cabrol’s Dictionary, already so often 
noticed in these pages. The publication of such a work in 
instalments has many conveniences for the editors, but it is 
undoubtedly open to the disadvantage that the public can never 
feel quite sure of its completion, and any unwonted delay in 
the appearance of a part is apt to cause uneasiness lest some 
financial difficulty should have necessitated its suspension. It 
would be a thousand pities if lack of adequate support should 
lead to this most useful work being discontinued. The under- 
taking stands absolutely alone and nothing now in existence 
can supply its place. On the other hand there is but one 
opinion amongst scholars of all sympathies and creeds as to 
the generally high level of its execution. The bibliographical 
references alone constitute a time-saving apparatus of the 
greatest value to all who are engaged in liturgical or archzo- 
logical study. We are consequently heartily glad to infer from 


1 Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. Fascicule XII. Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané. 1907. 
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the. appearance of this first portion of the second volume that 
there is no question of interrupting the work. The memory of the 
Abbé Glay’s unfortunate project, though conceived on a much 
more humble scale than the present undertaking, is always a 
somewhat uncomfortable recollection. 

The instalment before us, which reaches from B to Baptéme, 
cannot, on the whole, be accounted as interesting as some of its 
predecessors. This, of course, is a mere matter of alphabetical 
perversity, and can be imputed to no one as a fault. But even 
here there are plenty of valuable contributions; we have, 
imprimis, the beginning of a most important and lengthy 
article on Baptism, by Dom de Puniet ; this will, of course, be 
completed in the next issue. Again, an out-of-the-way and 
rather difficult subject, z¢., that of Baths in the early and Middle 
Ages, is carefully treated by Dom Dumaine. Dom Cabrol, the 
editor, deals, as might be expected, with the kiss of peace 
(Baiser), and with the Bangor antiphonary. The rather far-off 
topic of Baouzt, the name of a Coptic laura or monastery with 
important archeological remains, is exhaustively discussed by 
M. J. Clédat. To say the truth the amount of space devoted to it 
seems to us a little out of proportion to the rest, but the coloured 
plate from M. Clédat’s own drawings which accompanies the 
article is an excellent bit of colour printing. The rest of the 
articles are due, as usual, to the pen of that indefatigable worker, 
Dom H. Leclercq. They include several African sites, the most 
important of which is Bagaouat; but besides these we have 
contributions on the Cemetery of Balbina, and Baldacchino, 
Bacchanals, &c. So far as we can see, there is no sign of any 
falling off in the work of either contributors, printers, or artists. 





6.—THE BOOKS OF MACCHABEES.’ 


The Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, over which the Fathers of the 
German Province of the Society of Jesus have been labouring 
for some twenty years, still requires several more volumes to 
make it complete. Of the Old Testament only the Psalms, the 
books of Esdras and Esther, and the smaller deutero-canonical 
books are yet to come. Of the New more are wanting, namely, 
all the Epistles of St. Paul save the Romans, the Corinthians, 

1 Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, auctoribus R. Cornely, J. Knabenbauer, and F. de 
Hummelauer, aliisque Soc. Jesu presbyteris, Duo libri Macchabaeorum. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 
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and the Galatians, as well as the Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. Of the supplementary works another volume or 
volumes of the Lexicon Biblicum are required to comprise the 
letters from M to Z.. Considering the amount of study involved 
in the preparation of any one volume we must be prepared to 
wait a few years more before these outstanding portions are 
published. Meanwhile, what is already published comprises 
quite three-quarters of the whole, a provision for the needs of 
the Catholic student which gives him a great advantage over 
the Catholic student of a generation ago. 

The latest contribution to this Commentary is a volume 
on the two books of Macchabees which may perhaps tempt 
some readers to make themselves familiar with two historical 
books that have been strangely neglected all along. None 
of the Fathers wrote a commentary on them, although they did 
not overlook or neglect to extol the heroism of Eleazar, and 
the seven martyred brothers. Nor, if we except Rhabanus 
Maurus’s fanciful attempt to extract a spiritual sense out of 
their narrative, did these books find an interpreter earlier than 
the seventeenth century among Catholics, whilst until the middle 
of the nineteenth century Protestant students turned to them 
only to reject it as unworthy of serious attention. It is different 
now, and there is general agreement even among Protestant 
students as to the value and interest of both books, and the 
historical character at least of the first. 

The period of which they tell the story is the eventful 
period of the uprising of the Jewish nation, in the second 
century B.C., against the domination of the Seleucid monarch 
of Antioch, under the leadership of the valiant sons of 
Mathathias, the Hasmoncean. The two books are independent, 
and it is not with any chronological reference that the second 
is computed as such. Indeed, the Second Book commences its 
narrative from a date a year earlier than does the First, and 
confines itself to the events of fifteen years (B.C. 176—161), 
whereas the First covers a period of forty years (B.C. 175—135). 
It is even possible that the Second Book was written before the 
First, and Father Knabenbauer, if we understand him rightly, 
inclines to that opinion, dating the composition of the First at 
about B.C. 105, the Second at about B.c. 125. In any case it is 
likely that the five books of Jason, of which the Second Book 
of Macchabees is, as the writer himself tells us, an abridgment, 
must have been written somewhere near the time when the 
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narrative of the Second Book ends. There is again a 
very striking difference in the style of narrative between 
the two books, the First being throughout a simple, straight- 
forward objective narrative in which the persons are introduced 
after the Hebrew method directly as giving utterance to 
their sentiments, whilst the Second is much more reflective, 
and appears to aim rather at doctrinal instruction and 
exhortation than at giving an accurate record of events. 
As the writers of the two books were independent, and 
apparently without knowledge of each other, it was to be 
expected that their narratives would not in all respects coincide, 
and there are several points of difference between them. These 
Father Knabenbauer examines with more care than is usually 
bestowed upon them by Protestant critics, and certainly shows 
that it is excessive to set them down as clear and unmistakable 
contradictions. Mixed up with this question is the question of 
the responsibility of the second writer for the various facts in his 
narrative, for he is an epitomizer, it is to be remembered, and 
not an author, and besides expressly says! that “he leaves to 
the author (Jason) the truth (better, ‘the careful inquiry into the 
truth of the several events’), and for his own part strives to 
adhere to the rules of an epitome.” In his note on this Father 
Knabenbauer quotes from a discussion in the Revue du Clergé 
Francais, and decides that this epitomizer must have held 
Jason’s narrative to be worthy of credence, as otherwise he 
would not have thought it worthy of being epitomized. This is 
of course obvious, but there is the further question whether he 
meant to express a conviction that the uninspired writer Jason 
had not lapsed in any single particular. Another point which 
receives in this commentary the attention it requires but does 
not always get, is as to the character of the many documents in 
the form of letters, which are incorporated into the First Book 
especially. To what extent are they inserted by the author as 
literal copies, or as giving the substance and general sense of the 
original, and how are we to judge of such statements as that the 
Jews and Spartans were genealogically related? But it is by 
the commentary itself rather than by these introductory sections 
that Father Knabenbauer’s work is to be judged, and although 
he is sometimes difficult to follow and requires careful reading, 
he is a guide whose interpretations are marked by sound 
judgment and critical insight. 


1 2 Mach. ii. 29. 
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7.—THE COMPROMISE.! 


The Compromise is an altogether delightful book by a writer 
of many other wholesome and successful novels. The scene is laid 
in the Highlands, near the locality of the Massacre of Glencoe, 
but the period and the characters are modern. The story tells 
of a slate-worker of “Ardloch” who had saved enough to 
enable him to study at Glasgow for the ministry of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and who returned as pastor to his native 
village, bringing with him a good-looking but worldly-minded 
wife. Owing to their different ideals, the marriage was not a 
happy one. The minister sought comfort in his absorption in 
duty, whilst his wife devoted herself to bringing up their three 
children in her own principles. The result was that when she 
died, after twenty-two years of married life, John M‘Donnell 
found himself as completely out of sympathy with his son and 
his two daughters as he had been with their mother. Their sole 
ambition was to rise in the world, and to ignore their lowly 
origin and poor relations, whilst he grew more “ other-worldly ” 
every day. The story shows the effects of this pride of life 
on the destinies of the several characters, how the younger 
daughter was rescued from worldliness by her affection for her 
cousin, a quarryman, whilst her brother and sister, being past 
cure, or the desire of it, met with the fate they deserved. This 
excellent moral is enforced with great persuasiveness and skill. 
There is no straining of probabilities. Things move and 
persons act in accordance with their natures and principles. 
Each character is alive and distinct. Add to this a minute 
knowledge of the Western Highlands and their inhabitants, an 
insight born of sympathy and humour, and an uncommon gift 
of description, whether of moral or physical effects, and it will 
be seen that Zhe Compromise isa romance which it would be well 
to take up and not easy to lay down, one of the rare books that 


recreate mind and soul alike. 


8.—LA CRISE MORALE EN FRANCE.’ 
This is a very full book, and we can hardly do more than 
give a brief indication of its contents. The author, who is a 
Professor of Sociology at the Faculté libre de droit de Paris, 


1 The Compromise. By Dorothea Gerard. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
* La crise morale des temps nouveaux. Par Paul Bureau. 480 pp. Paris: 


Bloud et Cie. Price 4 francs. 
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deals with the moral crisis in France, confining himself to the 
social side of the question. The first part is mostly statistical, 
and seems to be carefully and scientifically done. The second 
part discusses the causes of the crisis, which, according to the 
author, are to be found in the mistakes made by the two 
opposing schools—/es enfants de esprit nouveau, and Jes enfants 
de la tradition. No doubt mistakes have been made by both 
sides, and though M. Bureau says many a good thing when 
dealing with the tactical errors of the “traditioners,” he is 
unfortunately led away by party spirit. Exaggeration is the 
result, and most French Catholics will certainly refuse to 
recognize themselves in the portrait presented in chapter vi. 
The third part contains an exceedingly good criticism of two 
systems—Evolution and Solidarity—which have in modern 
times been proposed as providing a basis for morality. In the 
last part, the author draws the conclusion that every moral 
code which does not include religion as a necessary element is 
nothing worth. 

The writer is a Catholic, but the book, as a whole, must not 
be accepted as a presentation of the current opinions and 
theories of French Catholics. 


9.—HONOUR WITHOUT RENOWN! 


A very edifying tale—dealing with almost preternatural 
villainy, counteracted and reclaimed by supernatural charity 
and self-sacrifice. The story is well constructed, but is a little 
difficult to follow in all its details by such as have not read 
others to which it apparently forms a sequel. It would also 
appear that a principal character, the villain of the piece in fact, 
who is introduced as “ Manly” afterwards becomes “ Manfred,” 
without any explanation of the change. Neither is it easy to 
understand why an ancient domestic in the south of England 
should at the opening of the story be made to talk like a 
Scotchman, nor how, even in Ireland, snowdrops, lilies of the 
valley, primroses, polyanthus, the violet, the daffodil, hyacinths, 
and bluebells, should “ blossom side by side.” 

1 Honour without Renown. By Mrs. Innes-Browne. A New Edition, with a 


Frontispiece by L. D. Symington. London: Burns and Oates; New York: 
Benziger. 3s. 6d. 
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Good-Night Stories, by Mother M. Salome, of St. Mary’s Convent, 
Cambridge (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d.), is a collection of little 
tales reprinted from The Catholic Fireside, and intended for the 
smaller denizens of the nursery. They are well calculated to 
put good thoughts into tiny heads at bed-time—the sensa 
congrua that “grown-ups” who meditate are careful to secure. 
The illustrations are rather “impressionist,” but the babies will 
not mind that. 

Madame Cecilia, of St. Andrew’s Convent, Streatham, has 
beén long and deservedly esteemed as a writer of spiritual books 
for girls, which are based on a thorough knowledge of the 
character and difficulties of the sex, and distinguished by a 
bright and practical piety. Such are the volumes entitled, 
Home Truths for Mary's Children, and More Home Truths for 
Mary's Children, to which she has since added, Short Spiritual 
Readings for Mary's Children (Washbourne, 2s. 6d. net). The 
last named book falls in no way short of the high standard 
Madame Cecilia has set herself, and we can imagine few things 
more spiritually stimulating than the perusal of one of these 
little essays. As specimens of clever character-painting we 
commend the series of fourteen “Snapshots,” given under the 
heading of “ Readings bearing on Sin,” and intended to help one 
to determine one’s besetting failing. They are models of skilful 
analysis. 

Amidst the many new books, intended to aid those who 
make daily meditations, that are constantly appearing, Messrs. 
Washbourne re-issue an old favourite that has stood the test of 
practical use for over two centuries in Italy, and for nearly 
thirty years in England. The author of these Short Meditations 
for Every Day in the Year is unknown, but they are admittedly 
based on the famous Manna of the Soul, by Father Paul 
Segneri, S.J., “the Italian Bourdaloue.” This new edition has 
been revised by the Right Rev. F. T. Bergh, O.S.B. 
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Friday Fare, by Mrs. Charles Marshall, M.C.A. (Burns and 
Oates, Is.), is a handy little book, giving over a hundred recipes 
for days of fasting and abstinence. It is described by the 
authoress as designed to solve the problem “of pleasing the 
appetite of those catered for, and, at the same time, of providing 
food with sufficient nourishment.” In view of the proposal to 
substitute abstinence from alcohol for abstinence from meat, it 
may be that this book will ultimately lose its razson d’étre, but 
meanwhile it ought to relieve the anxieties of many a puzzled 
housewife. 

The Devotions of St. Bede, arranged by Abbot Gasquet 
(Washbourne, Is.), forms a pleasing variety to the ordinary 
prayer-book. They are chiefly excerpts from the Book of Psalms 
arranged under certain general headings, such as “ The Praise 
of God,” “God and the Soul,” “ Prayers for Strength,” “ Petition 
for Pardon,” &c.,and translated into English. It is interesting to 
note that the version of the Psalms used by St. Bede is not the 
Vulgate, ze. the Latin translation of the Septuagint, revised by 
St. Jerome, but the translation made by St. Jerome from the 
original Hebrew, as described in our pages last month. 

Amongst the English Benedictines, Father Augustine Baker’s 
classical treatise on Prayer and the Interior Life, generally 
called Sancta Sophia, is held in much the same esteem as the 
Spiritual Exercises amongst the sons of St. Ignatius. But 
Sancta Sophia is a very large volume, and we are not sur- 
prised that efforts should be made to make its doctrines more 
accessible. Two such efforts, highly successful ones, are before 
us. The first and larger of the two, arranged by Dom Benedict 
Weld-Blundell of Beccles, is called Contemplative Prayer 
(Washbourne, 5s.), but includes in its scope all the ascetic 
discipline necessary for perfection in this exercise. The second, 
issued by Dom Ildephonsus Cummins, of Ampleforth, as one of 
the Art and Book Company’s little “ Paternoster Books,” is styled 
Custodia Cordis, and confines itself to setting forth in a 
modernized and slightly condensed form, the solid and clear 
teaching of the great Benedictine on the subject of morti- 
fication. 

A book of meditations on the Stations, entitled, Tze Way of 
the Cross of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d.), 
composed by a French Capuchin, and translated by Leonora 
L. Yorke-Smith, will be found useful by those who practise this 
beautiful devotion. As the meditations are rather lengthy, and 
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are framed as colloquies between our Lord and the soul, they 
are not suitable for public use. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has republished (Burns and Oates, §s.), 
Josephine's Troubles, a novel dealing with the Franco-German 
War. It is written in a humorous, gossipy style, and gives 
a graphic picture of the siege and occupation of Paris. The 
story originally appeared in our pages over thirty-one years ago. 

We have received two volumes of a compilation called 
Round the World (Benziger, 3s. net), which apparently is intended 
as a school reading-book. It deals in a bright interesting way 
with many topics such as “Cadet Life at West Point,” “ Street 
Scenes in Different Lands,” “ Schooldays in Egypt,” &c., and is 
copiously if not very clearly illustrated. 

The same publishers send us two very readable stories, /x 
God's Good Time, by H.M. Ross, and The Mystery of Cleverly, 
by George Barton. They are priced at 85 cents, or 3s. net, 
which would be considered here in these days of cheap books an 
extravagant sum for volumes of their size. 

Le Rosaire dans la Poésie, par M. Hugues Vaganay (Protat 
Fréres), is a bibliographical essay which should prove a useful 
contribution to Hymnology. It is the fruit of researches in the 
matter of poems dealing with the Rosary in Latin, French, 
German, Czech, Polish, English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian. In the English section the author mentions his 
indebtedness to Father Thurston’s articles on the Rosary in our 
pages, and alludes to the sonnet “ Regina Sacratissimi Rosarii” 
in the recently-published Marzale Novum. 

Thoughts and Fancies, by the Rev. F. C. Kolbe, D.D. (Burns 
and Oates, 2s. 6d. net), was, we presume, too recently published, 
(though the publishers have a bad habit of omitting to date the 
books they issue), for the author of the above to have included 
in his bibliography the poem My Rosary, which figures in 
a little collection of mainly religious verse by the editor of 
the well-known South African Magazine. Dr. Kolbe is a living 
refutation of the theory that scientific pursuits are destructive 
of imagination, for his reputation as a botanist and geologist 
stands high in South Africa, whilst here he shows himself 
possessed of a delicate fancy and quite exceptional power to 
embody it in lyric verse. 

The Catholic Truth Society have published in a shilling 
volume a valuable collection of papers by various authors under 
the general title of Zhe Crisis of the Church in France. We find 
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here the address delivered by the Archbishop of Westminster 
at the Catholic Truth Conference last year, Viscount Llandaff’s 
article in the National Review on “M.Combes and the French 
Catholics,” various papers from THE MONTH, by Father John 
Gerard and Father Sydney Smith, an acute analysis of the 
origin of the religious troubles by Abbot Gasquet, Dr. Barry’s 
“Freemasons in France,” and the striking articles on the 
Catholic side from the Saturday Review which appeared towards 
the end of last year. The whole forms an irrefragable indict- 
ment of the policy of persecution which has had hitherto such 
lamentable success. 

The C.T.S. have also issued two little sixpenny books 
containing the teaching of “Brother Lawrence,” a Carmelite 
lay-Brother who died at Paris in 1691, on The Practice of the 
Presence of God, and various Spiritual Maxims of the same 
holy man. 

We are late in noticing a useful little book by the Rev. H. G. 
Hughes, entitled Essentials and Non-Essentials of the Catholic 
Religion (Ave Maria Press). It distinguishes between Faith 
and Practice, shows clearly what Catholics are bound to believe, 
and what they are free to believe or not, and similarly what 
they are bound and what they are free to practise. It should 
be a real help to inquirers into the Catholic religion. 

Memoriale Rituum (Washbourne, Is.) is a translation by the 
Rev. David Dunford of the Ceremoniale of Benedict XIII. for 
small parochial churches. It gives in a handy form the 
necessary modifications of the usual ceremonies for the 
Purification, Ash Wednesday, and Holy Week when performed 
by only one priest. 

Any book upholding the ideal of true education is 
opportune in these times of strife, and as such we welcome 
Dean O’Connell’s carefully-written chapters called Christian 
Education (Benziger, 2s. 6d. net). The theme of the whole 
book is that education means character, and that character 
necessitates discipline, and that discipline is impossible without 
religion. The Dean rightly lays stress on the importance of 
home-training. 

In Jsrael in the Bible and in History (Banks and Son, 8d. net) 
Mr. William Pumfrey endeavours to show that what he calls the 
“ Anglo-Saxon race,” on account of its holding the key to the 
great commercial routes of the world, represents the lost tribes 
of Israel. Was not Abraham promised that “his seed should 
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possess the gates of his enemies”? Therefore, the “ Anglo- 
Saxons” are the lineal descendants of Abraham. Nothing 
could be clearer, if only the author had shown that the race 
ruling the British Empire is purely Anglo-Saxon, or even 
preponderatingly so. 

A new edition of La Vie de la Bienheureuse Jeanne de 
Lestonnac, Foundress of the Religious of Notre-Dame (the 
French Congregation), edited by M. lAbbé Duprat, and pub- 
lished by Bloud et Cie., has long been awaiting our notice, for 
it appeared at the beginning of last year. The occasion of 
the beatification of the Venerable Foundress in 1900 made a 
revision of the old Life published in 1847 very desirable. 

Another excellent work which we have hitherto overlooked 
is Father Paschal Robinson’s beautiful edition of Zhe Writings 
of St. Francis of Assisi, published by the Dolphin Press for 
4s.net. The Writings are of course translated, and furnished 
with a valuable Introduction and notes, which are the more 
welcome that so much that is erroneous, however well 
intentioned, is written now-a-days about the Saint by those 
who are incapable for one reason or another of appreciating 
his spirit. 

Messrs. Gill, of Dublin, have re-issued for 3s. 6d., Cardinal 
Moran’s Persecutions of Irish Catholics under Cromwell and the 
Puritans, an historical sketch which first appeared nearly forty 
years ago. Even in Ireland people have still to suffer for 
professing the Catholic religion, and it is well that they should 
bear in mind the courage and devotion of their ancestors under 
trials so much more terrible. For this reason these “ Acts of 
the Irish Martyrs,” the cause of many of whom has, as a matter 
of fact, been introduced, are well worth republishing and 
re-reading. 

It was to be expected that the Beatification of the Venerable 
Julie Billiart, foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, 
in the May of last year, would be made the occasion of the 
re-writing of her holy and edifying life. A very full biography 
was published in 1898, written by a Sister of the Congregation and 
edited by Father Clare, S.J., but the present Life of the Blessed 
Julie Billiart (Washbourne) is an independent work, smaller in 
size, and handier in form, and giving details of the cu/tus of Blessed 
Julie, necessarily absent from the former work. The Sisters of 
Notre Dame are in the foremost ranks in the battle for Christian 
education in England. We trust that this little volume will 
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spread still wider the knowledge and veneration of their glorious 
foundress and a practical esteem of her work for the souls of 
Christ's little ones. 

Doctor John Brown continues to edit for the Cambridge 
University Press the works of John Bunyan, faithfully repro- 
duced according to the original text, the first volume of which 
we reviewed at the beginning of last year. The present instal- 
ment comprises Grace Abounding and The Pilgrim's Progress, 
on the latter of which Bunyan’s claim to immortality securely 
rests. Whether the famous allegory would have had its vogue 
if it had been written, as but for sundry passages it well might 
have been, by a Catholic, or, to put it differently, whether 
the Christian Directory of Father Parsons, whose fine English 
style won the commendation of Dean Swift, would in similar 
form have become an “English Classic,” may perhaps be 
doubted, but none can deny the spiritual charm that dwells in 
the pages of the great Puritan Morality, here very attractively 
printed and edited. 

In Sursum Corda (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 
7s. 6d.) we have a collection of letters of a holy Sister of Charity 
who died in 1899. The letters are prefaced by a brief biogra- 
phical memoir of the writer by her brother, Baron Leopold de 
Fischer, from which we learn that Blanche Marie de Fischer was 
born in 1856, of an ancient patrician family of Berne, who were 
Protestants, and was married in 1875 to a French diplomatist, 
Count Albert de Saint-Martial, who was an indifferent Catholic, 
but who was brought back to the practice of his religion by the 
persuasive example of his Protestant wife. After ten years of 
married happiness, the Count was carried off very suddenly by 
death, but not before he had been promised by his young wife 
that she would embrace the faith whose tenets she had studied 
for her husband’s sake, and whose beauty she had seen 
exemplified in his edifying life. She became a Catholic, and 
a few years later, in 1888, received the habit of a Sister of 
Charity in Paris. Her letters are mainly addressed to her 
mother, and embrace the period of her widowhood and religious 
life. They reveal an ardent and generous soul that had 
thoroughly learnt the meaning of the Divine paradox—*“ He 
that will save his life shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life 
for My sake shall find it.” The translation (from the French) is 
well done. 
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Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 7 and 21.) 


The latest Scandals and their Authors. Herbert Spencer and 
the Evolution of the Moral Sense. A new Definition 
of Genius. St. Irenzeus on the Preaching of the Apostles. 
Latin Text of the new Papal Encyclical. Pope Martin I. 
a Victim of Byzantine Tyranny. Reviews, &c. 


EtupDEs. (September 5 and September 20.) 

Is there a Crisis in the Church? P. Mallebrancg. Nuns and the 
Revolution. P. Bard. The Petit Seminaire of Roulers. 
P.Dudon. Catholic Primary Schools in England. /. Boudée. 
Taine and his Correspondence. L. Roure. The Stigmata 
of St. Francis. ZL. Le Monnier. The Basque Emigration. 
P.Lhande. Catholicism in Madagascar. P. Suau. Bruges 
and the Golden Fleece. /. Boubée. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE PRATIQUE D’APOLOGETIQUE. (September 1 and 15.) 


The Conflict between Religion and Science. /. Guibert. The 
Virginal Conception of Christ. P. Camuset. “I am a 
Freethinker ; I don’t believe.” £. Terrasse. A Bishop 
executed under John XXII. G. Mollat. The Book of 
Judges. H. Lesetre. A Book on the Holy Eucharist (a 
Review of Bishop Hedley’s recent volume). /. Bruneau. 
Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (September, 1907.) 

The New Syllabus. /. Bessmer. The stained-glass Windows in 
the Church of St. Elisabeth at Marburg. S. Bessel. 
On.the Steep Slope toward Idealism. /. Frdbes. Religion 
and Pzdagogics. V. Cathrein. Delhi. /. Dahlmann. 
Reviews, &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (1907.) 


The Syllabus of July 3, 1907. Paul at Lystra (Acts xiv. 7). 
A. Bludau. The Date of the Birth of Christ. /. Hontheim. 
Catholic Prayer-books. Dr. Schmid Andreas. The Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Metz. Reviews, &c. 


RazONn Y FE. (September, 1907.) 


The Decree Lamentabili sane exitu. The New Syllabus, its 
Opportuneness and its Necessity. Z. Murillo. A notable 
example of Catholic Social Action. VV. Noguer. Spanish 
Ecclesiastical Literature out of Spain. Z. Garcia. The 
Material Aspects of Sensation. Ugarte de Ereilla. 
Spanish Ecclesiastical History in the Eighteenth Century. 
E. Portillo, The Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, 
M. Sainz. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (September 15.) 


Newman and Newmanism. 7. Réfaud. What is a Martyr? 
P. Martain. An unpublished Correspondence of Silvio 
Pellico. The late Father Pargoire, the Historian of the 
Byzantine Church. Reviews, &c. 


REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE. (1907, III.) 


Intellectualism in France. C. Besse. The Proofs of the Existence 
of God. /. Halleux. The Conflict between Ethics and 
Sociology. S. Deploige. Homogeneity or Heterogeneity. 
J. Gredt. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (September.) 


Leopold I. and Prince Metternich. ZL. Delplace. Scenes of 
Turkish Life—Hierapolis. Meyr-el-Nissé. The Dust of 
the Wayside. A. Goffin. The State of France. F. Veuzsllot. 
Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 


Alfred de Musset. Addé Relave. History and Dogma. 
J. Bourchany. The Prize of the Arquebuse under Louis 
XIV. A. Chagny. The Harmonies of Rome. Adéé Delfour. 
Fraud and Hygiene. “ Déodat.” The History of Modern 
French. H. Vaganay. Reviews, &c. 








